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ABSTRACT 


REMEMBERING AND NARRATING GOD’S MOVEMENT: 
EQUIPPING LEADERS AS STORYTELLERS TO 
UNLEASH A SPIRITUAL MOVEMENT 


by 
Jason C. Stanley 
United Theological Seminary, 2024 


Mentor 


Brian Law, DMin 


Churches in the Coastal Virginia District (Virginia) of The United Methodist Church 
attempt to reverse the decline through technical solutions, expecting numerical growth. 
The problem is that the narrative churches communicate is absent of God. If leaders 
participate in six storytelling workshops, they will be equipped to remember what God 
has done and narrate what God is doing so that they become aware of God in the church’s 
story. The data, questionnaires completed at the beginning and conclusion, written 
responses in journals, and interviews show evidence that remembering and narrating 


God’s movement increases leaders’ awareness of God’s story. 
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Storytelling and creating can be spiritual practices because they cultivate awareness. 


—Brene Brown, Rising Strong: How the Ability to Reset Transforms the Way We Live, 
Love, Parent, and Lead 
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INTRODUCTION 


This project envisioned what would happen if local church leaders communicated 
a new narrative. A God-centered narrative about their church, rich in what God has done 
and is doing. This project's heart was how the power of a story can unleash a movement. I 
believe that if leaders were trained in storytelling, they would be empowered to tell their 
church’s story in a new way. The project set out to discover what impact training in 
telling stories would have on local church leaders. 

Storytelling is as old as time itself. The ancient Hebrews knew about Abraham 
and Sarah, the exodus out of Egypt, or David and Goliath primarily through oral 
tradition, a form of storytelling. The telling of parables was a method Jesus used to teach. 
Storytelling is rich in many cultures where stories are spun out of life’s experiences as 
wisdom for the ages. In modern times, it is prominent in the music we listen to, the 
television we stream, and the films we view. 

Carmine Gallo, a communications coach, studied how storytelling impacted the 
spread of ideas by examining the stories told by TED Talk speakers and business leaders. 
He defines storytelling as “the art of framing an idea as a narrative to inform, illuminate, 
and inspire.””! In my current ministry context in the Coastal Virginia District (CVD), 


churches tell stories during worship, Vacation Bible School, and Sunday School, they are 


' Carmine Gallo, The Storyteller’s Secret: From TED Speakers to Business Legends, Why Some 
Ideas Catch On and Others Don’t, (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 2016), xvi. 
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not telling the stories of what God has done and is doing in their congregations. As a 
result, there is little to no spiritual growth, impacting numerical growth. 

The theorist of artificial intelligence, Roger C. Schank set out to conduct research 
in artificial intelligence to create a thinking machine. His research led him to explore how 
the human mind works, which he discovered does so in stories. Schank concluded that 
the link between stories and memories is what enables the human brain to remember and 
process information. He observed, “Stories are everywhere, but not all stories look like 
stories.” Aside from the “once upon a time” stories of childhood, narratives unfold in 
conversation as we access memories stored in the form of stories. 

As Chapter Six will show, project participants’ concept of “story” at the 
beginning of the project included “once upon a time,” Bible stories, and bedtime stories. 
Terrence Garguilo writes, 

One of the common misconceptions about stories is that they are used only to 

convey an intended message. Certainly, stories can be used to communicate a 

predigested message such as a moral; but to limit stories to such simplistic forms 

of communication is to miss out on a whole array of nuances and possibilities. 

Stories interplay with one another. The same story can evoke totally different 

responses in different people.* 

Whether we are aware of it or not, we are all storytellers. We think in stories, learn in 


stories, and communicate in stories. And whether we realize it or not, our churches 


communicate a narrative not only about the church but about Jesus Christ. 


? Roger Schank, Tell Me a Story: A New Look at Real and Artificial Memory, (Evanston, IIL.: 
Northwestern University Press, 1995), 26-27. 


> Terrence L. Gargiulo, Making Stories: A Practical Guide for Organizational Leaders and 
Human Resource Specialists, (Westport, Connecticut: Quorum Books, 2002), 6. 


The Problem 

In my work with churches in the CVD of the Virginia Conference of the United 
Methodist Church (UMC), I hear about all the things church leaders do to revitalize the 
local church. Whether they are aware or not, the church leaders tell a story about their 
church. I often do not hear what God is doing or has done in the church. God is absent 
from the narrative. 

The narratives communicated are void of God and focused on individuals, 
programs, or conflict. Leaders will share all the things they have done, using all the 


99 66. 


current flavors of phrases like “innovation,” “vitality,” and “missional.” In my 
assessment, nothing in the narrative reflects innovation, vitality, or missional behaviors. 
Brene Brown, writing about daring leadership and resilience, wrote, 
Mere slogans, without teaching skills and putting systems in place, are a half- 
assed attempt at normalizing that leaves people thinking, ‘God, this is painful, but 
I think I’m supposed to feel innovative. Now I have shame about feeling shame. 
Better keep that a secret.’* 
Brown’s focus on shame due to using slogans without systems is also an astute 
observation of the local church. Churches use the programs and resources recommended 
by districts or Annual Conferences and invest their time and energy into workshops and 
seminars, only to return to their churches doing things without results. 
Like many churches across regions and denominations, churches in the CVD 


turned to program-based, technical solutions with the expectation of numerical growth. 


The narrative that is communicated, as a result, becomes focused on strategies to increase 


4 Brene Brown, Dare to Lead: Brave Work, Tough Conversations, Whole Hearts, (New York: 
Random House, 2018), 242. 
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the numbers. Instead, focusing on spiritual growth could change mindsets and approaches 
to local church growth. 

As I reflected on this problem of God’s absence from the narrative, I hypothesized 
what could happen if leadership teams participated in workshops that equipped them as 
storytellers. I hypothesized they would become aware of the power of story, remember 
what God has done, and narrate what God is doing. Then, they would be equipped to see 
what God will do among them and tell the story.° 

The project was designed to address the stated problem by raising awareness of 
the impact of stories while providing a safe space to practice storytelling. Creating this 
space served as a model for leaders to use in the future. The intentionality of creating 
sacred space between the storyteller and story listener leads to meaningful and profound 


narratives. 


The Research 
The project was formed from the research completed in four foundational areas: 
biblical, historical, theological, and interdisciplinary. The research in these foundational 
areas concluded that in remembering what God has done, a church would be aware of and 
narrate what God is doing. Only then will a spiritual movement be possible with a shifted 
God-centered narrative. 
The Biblical Foundation (Chapter Two) focused on Isaiah 43:16-21, where the 


prophet, Second Isaiah, brilliantly uses the story of the Exodus to remind the exiled 


5 The consistent use of the phrases “what God has done,” “what God is doing,” and “what God 
will do” models liturgical language such as “Christ had died. Christ is risen. Christ will come again.” 
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Israelites what God has done. The Exodus narrative was a story that every Israelite child 
learned. Memory was important to the Israelites, and by drawing on the memory of the 
Exodus, the prophet pointed the people to see God’s action in the present. 

The Historical Foundation (Chapter Three) examined Phoebe Palmer’s 
contributions to the Holiness Movement in nineteenth-century America. Amid a 
polarizing nation and church, Palmer sparked a spiritual movement, providing many 
lessons for the church today. One aspect of Palmer’s ministry and methodology was the 
use of testimony, a form of storytelling, to share a God experience with others. Palmer 
believed and expected that every believing Christian should participate in evangelism. 
The primary means for doing so was sharing a testimony or telling a story of what God 
has done in their lives. This aligned with the early Methodist class meetings asking, 
“How is it with your soul?” The question invited members to share the story of what God 
has been doing in their lives, which sparked testimony. 

The theological movement known as Narrative Theology emerged from George 
Lindbeck’s pivotal book The Nature of Doctrine. This school of theology is the focus of 
the Theological Foundation (Chapter Four). A central argument for Lindbeck was that 
religion is like a culture; it is learned through the cultural community's language and 
practices. The Christian religion is known through the narrative of God’s salvific work 
through Jesus Christ. Jesus is the singular focus of the Christian biblical narrative. As 


such, Christians need to be well-storied. Leonard Sweet boldly states that Christians are 


not well-storied in the Story.° Reducing the God-narrative to memorization of scripture 
creates a barrier between the believer’s active participation in the Story. 

Finally, the Interdisciplinary Foundation (Chapter Five) revealed that stories are 
impactful. Observers of leadership agree with sociologist and organizational behavior 
scholars that story is a powerful and natural means to inform, illuminate, and inspire. 
Story, as a result, creates culture and has the means for an organization to claim identify. 
Hans Hansen provides a caution when he writes, “Remember that the power of narrative 
is not related to its truthfulness.””’ In other words, an organization’s narrative can have a 


negative impact, contributing to decline. 


The Project 

Informed by the research, the project was designed as a six-session training for 
leadership teams from churches in the CVD. The project included qualitative research 
through surveys, journal prompts, and interviews with clergy and laity participants to 
gain their perspectives on storytelling in the church. These research tools were also used 
to determine if there was a change in awareness of using stories within the congregation's 
life. 

Session one introduced the journals and the story prompts. Then, participants told 
“Remember When” stories with a partner. The second session focused on the impact of 


story within an organization, intending to understand that the narrative the church 


® Leonard Sweet and Michael Beck, “The Secret to Ministry Leadership: Be Ready for Anything 
with Contextual Intelligence,” (Workshop at Fresh Expressions National Gathering, Richmond, Virginia, 
March 31, 2022). 


7 Hans Hansen, Narrative Change: How Changing the Story Can Transform Society, Business, 
and Ourselves, (New York: Columbia University Press, 2020), loc. 706, Kindle. 


communicates impacts inside and outside the church. The third session’s theme was 
remembering God’s movement, introducing the Remember Storyboard tool. 

Session four concentrated on narrating what God is currently doing in the church 
through the Narrate Storyboard. The fifth session revisited the previous two storyboards, 
allowing participants to imagine the emerging God-centered story. Then, during session 
Six, participants were introduced to the work of Marshall Ganz whose studies of social 
movements concluded that movements begin with a shared story. Teams were introduced 
to a Movement Storyboard tool to draft their imagined God-centered story and how the 
church can partner with God. Chapter Six will provide a full project analysis. 

The storyboard tools were designed based on how animators use graphic 
organizers of illustrations to map out a story. As they are widely known today, Walt 
Disney developed storyboards as a “way to present the complete continuity of what 
would appear on the screen.” I remember watching specials as a child on television with 
animators using storyboards as they shared how they created my favorite movies. This 
memory inspired me to create a storyboard tool to help church leaders map out the stories 
of what God has done, is doing, and will do in their churches. 

In the next chapter, I will explore the synergy of my ministry journey with my 
current ministry context. Christian education scholar Anne E. Streaty Wimberly writes, 
“Story is a powerful part of human existence.” This has been true for me; from listening 
to stories on my grandparents' back porch while snapping beans to facilitating story- 


sharing in a coffee shop with adolescents, the use of stories has played a central role in 


8 Bob Thomas, Walt Disney: An American Original, (New Y ork: Disney Editions, 1994), 111. 


° Anne E. Streaty Wimberly, Soul Stories: African American Christian Education, (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 1994), 3. 


my life and ministry. I hope that this project will equip and empower church leaders to 
become aware of what God has done and is doing and will do so that the church can tell 


its story to inform, illuminate, and inspire. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Easter Sunday, April 4, 2021, I walked to church with my two daughters. It was 
the first time since the COVID-19 pandemic that we made this walk. On our way, I 
noticed our neighbors out in their yards, walking their dogs, and one preparing his kayak 
for a morning on the river. My neighbors may be a collective sample of what the Barna 
Group describes as “churchless,” and the Pew Research Forum calls the “nones.” This 
group is the fastest-growing religious category in America.! 

Those who are considered “churchless” are those who are de-churched, 
unchurched, and never churched. The reasons for not attending church vary. Negative 
experiences in the church or with church leaders is one contributor. Many did not grow 
up in the church. Some may only attend once or twice a year at Christmas and Easter. 
Still, others are unsure how to live faithfully in a rapidly changing culture and find the 


church irrelevant.” 


' George Barna and David Kinnaman, eds., Churchless: Understanding Today’s Unchurched and 
How to Connect with Them (Austin, TX: Tyndale Momentum, 2014), 8 and James Emery White, The Rise 
of the Nones: Understanding and Reaching the Religiously Unaffiliated, (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 
2014), 17. 


? Barna and Kinnaman, Churchless, 3. 
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The rise of the “nones” should not be alarming. A massive study on adolescent 
spirituality in the United States conducted between 2002-2005 revealed that the faith 
most exhibited by teenagers was what sociologist Christian Smith termed “Moralistic 
Therapeutic Deism.”* In other words, religious participation is important for moral 
formation and being nice people.* These teenagers are now young adults, representing the 
largest segment of the “nones.” As Andrew Root writes, the reaction of church leaders 
has been to respond with “new ways, models, practices, and overall conceptions of faith 
formation.”> Rick Richardson points out, however, the rise of the “nones” does not mean 
that the “churchless” are antireligion, anti-Christian, or antichurch.® Richardson, writing 
about research conducted between 2015 and 2017 by the Billy Graham Center at 
Wheaton College, offers hope amidst the statics. Their study revealed that many “nones” 
are spiritual and receptive to discussing faith.’ Yet, churches' programs, as Root argues, 
do not provide the space for real, raw, and relevant faith discussion. 

The research also confirms that local congregations experience frustration with 


being unsuccessful in the mandate to “make disciples of Jesus Christ for the 


3 Christian Smith with Melinda Lundquist Denton, Soul Searching: The Religious and Spiritual 
Lives of American Teenagers (New York, NY: Oxford University Press, 2005), 162-170. 


4 Kenda Creasy Dean, Almost Christian: What the Faith of our Teenagers is Telling the American 
Church (New York, NY: Oxford University Press, 2010), 6. 


5 Andrew Root, “Faith Formation in a Secular Age,” Word & World, Volume 37, Number 2 
(Spring 2017), 128. 


6 Rick Richardson, You Found Me: New Research on How Unchurched Nones, Millennials, and 
Irreligious Are Surprisingly Open to Christian Faith (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2019), 11. 


7 Richardson, You Found Me, 11. 
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transformation of the world.”® This lack of success is due to disciples who are not making 
new disciples. Richardson writes: 

In other words, at the heart of the Christian faith is the generative impulse to 

develop reproducers, people who come to faith and then pass that faith on to 

others, who pass it on to additional others. That is the basic pattern for how 

Christian faith went from being a tiny minority in a backwater country to being 

the largest religious movement in the world.’ 

Somewhere along the way, local church leaders found themselves as the mechanics of a 
system, keeping it running smoothly, even though fewer and fewer people attend 
worship. The operational tasks associated with the church became the focal point. In the 
life cycle of a church", this is management and is an indicator of decline. 

In my current appointment as the Coordinator for Church Revitalization on the 
Coastal Virginia District (CVD) of the Virginia Annual Conference, I hear clergy and 
laity share their frustration of “doing all the things,” as one pastor said, and seeing no 
numerical growth. Like 59% of Protestant churches in America,'! most of the CVD’s one 
hundred and two churches have declined or plateaued in numbers. The weekly reminder 
of empty pews motivates church leaders to seek ways to reach new people. They read the 


latest books and attend webinars and workshops provided by the District and the Annual 


Conference. After implementing the best practices and recommendations, frustration sets 


8 United Methodist Publishing House, ed., The Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church 
(Nashville, TN; United Methodist Publishing House, 2016), paragraph 120, 93. 


° Richardson, You Found Me, 12. 

'0 Kay L. Kotan and Jason C. Stanley, An Effective Approach to Cooperative Parishes: A 
Congregational Guide to Discernment and Implementation, (Knoxville, TN: Market Square Publishing, 
2022), 27-30. 


"! Richardson, You Found Me, 7. 
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in when none of the new people they engaged attend worship. These churches find 
themselves stuck and uncertain how to navigate their way out of decline. 

The CVD was formed at the 2022 Virginia Annual Conference. The district is 
created from the former Eastern Shore and Elizabeth River Districts. The new CVD 
includes the areas of Chesapeake, Norfolk, Portsmouth, Suffolk, Virginia Beach, all of 
Virginia’s Eastern Shore, and Knotts Island in North Carolina. The churches in the 
district are in urban, suburban, and town-and-country areas, providing a rich diversity of 
ministry contexts. The district has the unique addition of the Chesapeake Bay Bridge 
Tunnel, a 17.6-mile bridge tunnel across the Chesapeake Bay connecting Virginia Beach 
to the Eastern Shore. First opened in 1964, the bridge tunnel replaced ferries that had 
been in operation since the 1930s. 

After reviewing the context of the district, I will describe ways in which my 
ministry interests and skills can meet the needs. The intersection of my ministry interests, 
passions, and skills with the needs of the context informed the Doctor of Ministry project. 
Finally, I will present a general overview of the problem statement, hypothesis, and 


implementation plan of the project. 


Context 
Virginia Methodism’s Beginning 
Methodism in Virginia has a rich history. Robert Williams came to America with 


John Wesley’s consent, though not as an official missionary, arriving in New York in 


13 
1769.'? Williams would be the “first Methodist apostle to set foot in southern Virginia.”' 


Once he arrived in Norfolk, he stood on the courthouse steps and began singing and 
preaching, attracting a crowd and criticism. John Littleton, an observer that day, heard 
Williams singing Come Sinners to the Gospel Feast and recorded in his journal, “I looked 
out at the door and said to my shop mates there is a crazy fellow at the courthouse and I 
will go and see him.” Littleton continued to listen to Methodist preachers, and while he 
enjoyed and respected them, “the word did not reach my heart although it did many 
others.”!> Williams and others found more fertile ground across the Elizabeth River in 
Portsmouth after the efforts in Norfolk were not successful, making it an unpromising 
beginning of Methodism along the east coast of Virginia. 

It was not until the preacher Joseph Pilmore came to Norfolk that Methodism’s 
roots began to form. Pilmore, along with Richard Boardman, was appointed by John 
Wesley to the American circuit.'!® This preacher-missionary was “much more aggressive 
and effective” than his associates.'’ He “favored city life” and formed Norfolk’s first 


Wesley Society in the fall of 1772.'8 These early Methodist “gatherings were held in the 


? Ghent United Methodist Church: A Centennial History (2002), 1. 


3 William Warren Sweet, Virginia Methodism: A History (Richmond, VA: The Virginia 
Conference Historical Society, 1955), 44. 


4 Sweet, Virginia Methodism, 49. 
5 Sweet, Virginia Methodism, 50. 


® Frederick A. Norwood, The Story of American Methodism (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 
1974), 70. 


T Norwood, The Story of American Methodism, 71. 


8 Norwood, The Story of American Methodism, 71. 
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street, private homes, and often in an old playhouse.”!? Pilmore’s purpose for the Society 
was Clear. It was “to gather together in one the people of God that are scattered abroad, 
and revive spiritual religion.”?° Pilmore’s approach focused on spiritual renewal. 

Francis Asbury was assigned to the Norfolk Circuit in 1775 before he became 
known as the “veritable father of American Methodism.’”! In the three years since its 
establishment by Pilmore, the Society, which became a circuit in 1774, had only grown 
by four members.”” Even though Methodism proliferated in other parts of the 
Commonwealth, the Norfolk circuit did not experience rapid growth. Though many 
people engaged with Asbury’s preaching, their reaction did not meet the expectation.” 
The Norfolk circuit did not grow numerically. Asbury himself was discouraged by the 
lack of response and “the coolness of the people.”4 Nevertheless, he continued to preach 
for six months, choosing to rejoice in the few who did join the Society. 

Asbury traveled back and forth between Norfolk and Portsmouth often, as well as 
traveling “through such a swamp as he had never seen before.””° He would travel six 
miles from Portsmouth on the Suffolk road and preach at the third society formed by 


Pilmore in southern Virginia.” It was during these six months on the Norfolk circuit, as 


'° United Methodist Church History: Norfolk District (1984), 24. 
2° Norwood, The Story of American Methodism, 72. 

1 Norwood, The Story of American Methodism, 73. 

2 Sweet, Virginia Methodism, 71. 

3 Sweet, Virginia Methodism, 71. 

4 Sweet, Virginia Methodism, 73. 

5 Sweet, Virginia Methodism, 71. 


26 Sweet, Virginia Methodism, 72. 


15 
the fever of war between the colonies and Great Britain rose, that Asbury made the 


decision to stay in America. He wrote in his journal in August 1775: 
I can by no means agree to leave such a field for gathering souls to Christ, as we 
have in America, it would be an eternal dishonour to the Methodists, that we 
should leave 3000 souls who desire to commit themselves to our care; neither is it 
the part of a good shepherd to leave his flock in time of danger; therefore I am 
determined, by the grace of God, not to leave them, let the consequences be what 
they may.?’ 
Asbury made a commitment to stay in America to nurture the seeds of early American 
Methodism. 

Asbury made several trips to Virginia’s Eastern Shore. By 1788, when a church 
was established in the village of Onancock, Asbury made four visits, where “small but 
flourishing” societies were scattered up and down Accomack County.”* By 1804, the 
Northampton Circuit on the Eastern Shore had nineteen societies.*? Methodism on the 
Shore was taking root and growing. 

The Coastal Virginia District 

Today the east coast of Virginia is home to over a hundred United Methodist 
Churches (UMC). The majority are small or mid-size churches, averaging in worship 
attendance between zero and three hundred. Three of the churches on the district are 


considered large churches, with worship attendance averaging between four hundred and 


eight hundred. 


27 Sweet, Virginia Methodism, 73. 


°8 Kirk Mariner, Methodism in Onancock: A Brief History (Onancock, VA: Miona Publications, 
2015), 2. 


29 Mariner, Methodism in Onancock, 3. 


16 
The population, according to the 2020 census, is 1,088,377, close to a ten percent 


growth since 2000. The population is projected to continue to grow by 2032. There are 
401,064 households, 275,245 are families. The remaining households are people living 
alone or with unrelated adults. Nancy Eiesland and R. StephenWarner suggest these 
“unrelated adults” could be roommates, “cohabiting heterosexual couples,” or “gay and 
lesbian couples.’”*° 

The average age is thirty-eight. Millennials are the largest generation, followed by 
Gen X, Gen Z or Homeland, and Boomers. The top Mosaic lifestyle groups and segments 
correspond to this generational trend. The largest Mosaic group are Singles and Starters, 
primarily Millennials. The second largest group is Suburban Style, followed by Booming 
with Confidence. By 2027, Gen Z is projected to outnumber Gen X; by 2032, Gen Z is 
projected to match the number of Millennials. A challenge churches in the CVD face is 
they are mostly comprised of Baby Boomers and older generations, while their 
communities are younger. 

Caucasians make up 56% of the population, and African Americans make up 
30%. The Hispanic/Latino population is 6%, while Asian and Pacific Islanders each 
represent 4% of the population. The group with the highest projected growth is 
Hispanic/Latino, and the group with the greatest decline are Caucasians. 

Despite the growth and diversity in population, the churches of the CVD have 
remained predominantly Caucasian, with the exception of five African-American 


congregations, one Filipino congregation, and one Korean congregation, most of which 


3° Nancy L. Eiesland and R. Stephen Warner, “Ecology: Seeing the Congregation in Context,” in 
Studying Congregations: A New Handbook, Nancy T. Ammerman, Jackson W. Carroll, Carl S. Dudley, and 
William McKinney, eds. (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1998). 59. 
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are small churches. Many of the churches have seen a steep decline in average worship 
attendance since the 1970s. For example, the 1970 Journal of the Virginia Annual 
Conference reported the average attendance at the principal weekly worship service(s) for 
one church as 283, a significant drop since the 1950s. The 2000 Journal reported the 
same church’s average worship as seventy-six. In 2019, this church’s average worship 
was twenty-nine. 

This kind of decline is not unique to this example or context. While the UMC is 
the third-largest denomination in the United States, its membership is declining. In a 
2019 United Methodist News report, the General Council on Finance and Administration 
projected a 2% annual decline.*! A recent Pew Research Forum study revealed that less 
than 50% of Americans will identify as Christian by 2070.°? The former Eastern Shore 
and Elizabeth River Districts started the year 2021 with a combined total of 34,667 
members. At the end of the year, as the Virginia Conference statistician reported at the 
2022 Annual Conference, the membership of the two districts had declined to 34,112, a 
loss of 545 members. It should be noted that 394 of the membership loss was due to 
death, an external and common contribution to decline. However, there are not enough 
new people to make up the difference. The average worship attendance across the two 
districts totaled 12,951. 

The Elizabeth River District was created when the 2011 Virginia Annual 


Conference decided to reduce districts. The Elizabeth River District was comprised of the 


3! Heather Hahn, “US dips below majority of membership,” UM News, 
https://(www.umnews.org/en/news/us-dips-below-majority-of-membership. 


3? Daniel Silliman, “Decline of Christianity Shows No Signs of Stopping,” Christianity Today, 
September 13, 2022, https://www.christianitytoday.com/news/2022/september/christian-decline- 
inexorable-nones-rise-pew-study.html 
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former Norfolk District and a portion of the former Portsmouth District. In 2012, the 


average worship attendance in the Elizabeth River District was 9,781. While there was a 
spike in average worship attendance in 2013, there was a dip in 2014 to 9,483. This 
decline would continue until 2016 when the average worship attendance dropped to 
8,527. The average worship attendance would rise in 2017 to 9,099 but again dip in 2018 
and continue declining through the COVID-19 pandemic. 

The context analysis reflects another truth. While the area has been changing and 
growing, the church has not. The neighborhoods are not the same as the churches’ glory 
days. Communities in the twenty-first century experience rapid change. Donna Claycomb 
Sokol and Roger Owens, in their book A New Day in the City, reason that this kind of 
change is discontinuous, meaning it is unpredictable.*? Sokol and Owens identified five 
elements to describe the uniqueness of the urban context that is becoming more true for 
suburban and rural communities: multiculturalism, changing neighborhoods, 
socioeconomic disparity, racial conflict, and disestablishment.** All of these elements 
represent the changing landscapes of the CVD. Some community leaders, like Norfolk 
City Council through the planNorfolk2030, strive to recognize and address these 
elements. But what about the churches? 

As evident from the demographic information, and from first-hand experiences 
like my walk to church on Easter Sunday, there are a lot of people who do not go to 


church. The hope is that church members will live into their baptismal calling and 


33 Donna Claycomb Sokol and L. Roger Owens, A New Day in the City, (Nashville, TN: Abindgon 
Press), 24. 


34 Sokol and Owens, A New Day in the City, 22-23. 
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minister to the community.*> There is an apprehension among members of declining 
congregations about sharing their faith with others. They are more prone to collect items 
for an organization than to develop connections with the community.*° This observation 
is not new. One former pastor of a church in the district wrote in his 2003 Charge 
Conference report, 
The future of Methodism in this place depends on the willingness of Church 
leaders to each be a functioning evangelist, making friends, soliciting intimate 
relationships with them, and inviting new friends into the life of the church. With 
such lay people, equipped by a teaching pastor, the prospects for the oldest 
continuing Methodist Church in Virginia are bright.>’ 
Even with this astute observation, this congregation continued to decline. While 
maintaining the church system, leaders neglected to notice the extra weight they were 
carrying, dragging them down in decline. Nancy Ammerman observes, “Congregations 
act as carriers of some larger tradition.”3* The traditions being held on to are more than 
just denominational, but the local church traditions of what a church does to be a church. 


These traditions contribute to the narrative a congregation communicates to itself and the 


community. 


35 Baptism is both incorporation into the body of Christ and a representation of new life in Christ. 
Gayle Carlton Felton writes that salvation includes “both God’s initiating activity of grace and a willing 
human response.” The response to baptism is a calling to minister to the community. Gayle Carlton Felton, 
By Water and the Spirit: Making Connections for Identity and Ministry, (Nashville, TN: Discipleship 
Resources, 1997) 2. 


3° This missional shift from internal to external focus is illustrated by the churches that 
participated in the DMin project, as described in Chapter Six. 


37 Pastor’s Report, Charge Conference, First United Methodist Church, November 25, 2003. 


38 Nancy T. Ammerman, “Culture and Identify in the Congregation,” in Studying Congregations: 
A New Handbook, Nancy T. Ammerman, Jackson W. Carroll, Carl S. Dudley, and William McKinney, eds. 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1988) 79. 
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The leadership of declining churches tends to acknowledge the decline. They 


understand that connecting with the community is needed to reverse the decline. As such, 
they have made attempts to reach new people. For example, one small church did Pet 
Blessings, a Vacation Bible School, Wednesday Night Suppers, and other endeavors. 
However, there is no indication that these efforts worked because none of the people they 
engaged began attending worship. Under different pastoral leadership, the same church 
held bridge events, like an Easter Egg Hunt at the neighborhood park, to build 
relationships with those not connected to the church. In this church, the average weekly 
worship attendance grew by four people, all of whom would qualify as previously 
“churchless.” 

As I reflected on the context analysis, it became clear that a gap churches face is 
the narrative they communicate limits their ministries. This narrative from church leaders 
says that new people need to attend worship, contribute financially, and help take care of 
the building. This long-held tradition of being a church member connects with the 
memory of the glory days.*’ The problem is the churches have attempted to reverse their 
decline through technical solutions. Technical solutions are often tried and true programs 
that are centered on the church building and location. Such solutions tend to lead to 
declining and plateaued attendance. Technical solutions do not spark a movement, 
instead they focus on what the people or the organization is doing. The result is missional 


drift. As Sokol and Owens observe, this does not work in the context of rapid change.*° 


° The use of “glory days” refers to a time in the life of UMCs when numerical growth and 
committed church attendance was high in the 1940s and 1950s, a time when church attendance was the 
cultural norm. 
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Instead, churches are facing adaptive challenges with previously unthought of 
opportunities to be in ministry.*! If the leadership from these churches can learn to tell 
stories of what God is doing, then they will empower their congregations to move with 


God into God’s preferred future. 


Ministry Journey 

I began my ministry journey as a part-time youth director at a UMC transitioning 
from a small church to a mid-size church, and from a rural to a suburban context. On my 
first Sunday night leading youth group, I ended the night by asking one of the adults to 
close in prayer. The look she gave left me concerned. After the students left, she said, 
““We’ve never done that before.” While I was shocked, it provided valuable insight. The 
youth group had dwindled to only a few students. It left me wondering if there was a 
connection between low attendance and the fact that “we’ve never done that before” 
concerning prayer. 

My spiritual autobiography reminded me that my most profound connections with 
God happened in prayer-filled moments. Growing up in a small UMC, it was not Sunday 
school or Vacation Bible School where I felt closest to God. I connected with God on 
Tuesday nights sitting in the sanctuary and listening to my father as he sang with a gospel 
group. In high school, I went to an old stump by the creek in the woods to pray as I 
discerned participating in Richmond Metro Workcamp, a youth mission camp. There 


were no words to describe it, but I felt peace and knew that going was the right decision. 


4! Bolsinger, Tod, Canoeing the Mountains: Christian Leadership in Uncharted Territory, 
(Downers Grove, Illinois: [VP Books, 2015) 15. 
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As my father battled prostate cancer, it was in empty sanctuaries where I felt closest to 
God. Prayer has always been and continues to be critical to my spiritual life and ministry. 

Spiritual growth and faith formation quickly became the focus of my ministry 
with teenagers. The youth group experienced slow and steady growth. In ten years, the 
group would include over seventy students and gained a reputation for being a 
welcoming ministry. If I were to chart out all the experiences attributed to the 
momentum, it would be a series of what Sue Nilson Kibbey calls conflux moments.*” 
Such moments can be described as significant encounters with God. As I reflected on my 
ministry, I noticed that I quickly built on that momentum when these conflux moments 
occurred within the youth group. Little did I know at the time, closing my first youth 
group night with prayer was a conflux moment, and when added with other moments, it 
became the spark for holy momentum. 

One conflux moment is not enough to begin a spiritual movement. As Kibbey 
notes, conflux moments “must be additionally fueled.’’** The fuel for the spiritual 
momentum in the youth group was often a simple question I was first asked when I was a 
teenager during mission trips, ““Where did you see God?” This question became my most 
powerful tool in youth ministry. It invited stories about personal and communal 
encounters with God. At the end of a mission experience or after hearing someone tell of 
a God experience, creating space for testimonies to be shared increased the momentum of 


spiritual growth, which led to numerical growth. 


# Sue Nilson Kibbey, Flood Gates: Holy Momentum for a Fearless Church (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 2016), 87. 
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The ability to invite storytelling as a spiritual practice was sharpened in seminary 
as I learned different models for religious education. Heavily influenced by Dori Baker 
and her girlfriend theology story method, I developed a methodology for guiding youth 
and young adults in critical and theological reflection on film.** The process empowered 
young people to find God in the movie and each other’s stories. We made connections to 
the story of God in scripture, the stories of our tradition as they inform how we 
understand God, and the unfolding story of God’s presence in our lives. The result of 
developing and implementing this process was the students became theologians, talking 
about what God was doing in their lives. As they grew more and more spiritually 
confident, any fear of talking about faith was removed. They were willing to bear witness 
to what God was up to in their lives. Spiritual momentum grew, and the teenagers invited 
their friends on Sunday nights, and the youth group saw an increase in attendance. 

The spiritual momentum in the group grew to the point of discerning an 
international mission trip. Fernando Cascante was one of my seminary professors whose 
teenage son attended the youth group. Cascante knew the perfect place. A native Costa 
Rican, Cascante worked with me to set up and design a mission trip to a shantytown 
known as Los Disques as a directed study through the seminary. This learning sparked 
my interest in Liberation Theology. I was intrigued by a theology grounded in a God who 
is amid God’s people. Liberation theology answered the question, “Where do you see 
God?” with “Among the people.” Costa Rica became a personal and communal conflux 


moment, creating momentum in ministry with God’s people. 


44 T presented this methodology as a workshop during the Religious Education Association Annual 
Meeting, November 3-5, 2006, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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The experiences and learnings in Costa Rica further shaped my approach to 
ministry. After thinking that God was calling me to be a missionary, I realized that God 
was calling me to equip and empower the local church to answer the question, “Where do 
you see God?” by being missionaries in their communities and seeing God present in 
their own time and place. As someone who grew up in the UMC, this epiphany deepened 
my passion and love for the local church. The Book of Discipline states the function of 
the local church this way: 

The local church is a strategic base from which Christians move out to the 

structures of Society. The function of the local church, under the guidance of the 

Holy Spirit, is to help people to accept and confess Jesus Christ as Lord and 

Savior and to live their daily lives in light of their relationship with God.* 

This paragraph emphasizes that the local church is to live out this function in the 
community where it is located. Local churches, after all, “provide the most significant 
arenas through which disciple-making occurs.’ It acknowledges that the local church is 
on the frontlines of making disciples of Jesus Christ. The statement encourages the local 
church to see that God is present among their neighbors. My ministry journey, combined 
with my skills and interests fuel this passion for equipping and empowering the local 
church to spark a spiritual movement. 

The experiences of revitalizing a declining youth ministry in the early 2000s 
prepared me for my revitalization work today. The revitalization happened by focusing 


on spiritual growth, not numerical growth. By emphasizing prayer, loving God and each 


other, and creating space for the telling and hearing of stories, not program-based 


*® The Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church, 2016, paragraph 202, 147. 


4° The Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church, 2016, paragraph 120, 93. 
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ministry, the youth group experienced organic spiritual growth momentum. As the youth 
grew spiritually confident, they bore witness to what God was doing, and others came to 


see for themselves. 


The Synergy 

Through my ministry experiences, I learned that the default setting in many 
UMCs is program-based. Success is based on how many programs are offered and how 
many people attend because these are the things that are easily measured. This 
understanding of success occurred in the early 2000s when I began my ministry journey 
as a youth director. Programs, complete with pizza and ski trips, were how many youth 
groups grew. It was grounded in the attractional model that said, “If we build it, they will 
come.” This division of evangelism from discipleship has been a noted contributor to the 
lack of young people attending churches today.*’ I was expected to build a thriving youth 
ministry and be held accountable by reporting to the Church Council monthly what I had 
planned and how many students were in attendance. 

The Church Council did not see the paradigm shift in youth ministry from 
programs to relationships.** The paradigm shifted from focusing on numerical growth to 
spiritual growth. The shift that was occurring was due to a series of conflux moments. 


Instead of reporting numbers, I started telling the Church Council stories about the 


47 Kenneth A. Moser and Malan Nel. “The Connection Between Youth Ministry’s Division of 
Evangelism and Discipleship, and the Lack of Retention of Youth in North American Churches.” Verbum 
Et Ecclesia 40, no. 1 (2019), http://proquest.com/scholarly-jounrals/connection-between-youth-ministry-s- 
division-docview/23278098 1 2/se-2. 


48 Kenda Creasy Dean and Ron Foster, The Godbearing Life: The Art of Soul Tending for Youth 
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conflux moments in the youth group. The stories of what God was doing, not the 
numbers, fueled the congregation’s holy momentum support for the youth group. As the 
ministry picked up more and more momentum, more people were willing to volunteer, 
the leadership was more inclined to say “yes,” and we were more innovative. As the 
youth group experienced spiritual growth, it grew numerically. 

Churches on the CVD attempt to reverse their decline through various programs. 
The expectation of these efforts is numerical growth. My experience of revitalizing a 
declining youth ministry by focusing on spiritual growth fits well with the needs of the 
district. If leaders can shift their focus to spiritual growth by creating space for telling 
stories of what God is doing, they will empower the congregation for holy momentum. 

The answer to the anxieties of church leaders may not be a far-reaching solution. 
It may be closer than they realize. Rick Richardson asserts that “the greatest challenge to 
congregations is not the shifting or secularizing culture but a discouraged, pessimistic, 
secularizing, or silent church.’*? Richardson is inviting congregations not to look “out 
there” for reasons the church is not growing but look “in here” at themselves. Andrew 
Root has observed that faith formation in the secular age has been about keeping people 
in the church, arguing these attempts have “misdiagnosed the very issues that impact faith 
formation.”*° The result is churches cannot aid individuals in making sense of their 
conflux moments, leaving the person thinking there is something wrong. Root argues that 


such individuals are left to hold these conflux moments themselves, blocked from the 


# Richardson, You Found Me, 85. 


*° Root, “Faith Formation in a Secular Age,” 128-129. 
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spiritual traditions that help them “integrate, understand, and discuss such experiences.’”””! 


In my assessment, the correct diagnosis is the church has become irrelevant to those who 
are encountering God. 

Instead of looking for the latest and best ideas and programs, some churches need 
to look in the mirror to see the times when they favored tradition over the mission and to 
see when it faithfully responded to conflux moments.°? The reflection back may show 
that the practices and programs that remind them of the “glory days” are barriers to a 
spiritual movement. Church leaders may see God’s preferred future for the congregation, 
joining God in ministry with the community. It will mean letting go of the temptation “to 
grow a church for growth’s sake.” A lure that is only more real when the General 
Council on Finance and Administration predicts that the United Methodist Church will 
“fall below 6 million (U. S.) members by 2025.”>4 The focal point, instead, should be on 
spiritual depth and spiritual growth, providing conflux moments that build into a spiritual 
movement. 

The theme that emerges at the intersection of the context needs and my ministry 
journey is equipping and empowering the local church to gain holy momentum through 
stories. My experiences in youth ministry with teenagers who are now young adult 
Millennials, the largest segment of the “nones,” provide me a unique perspective to see, 


and name, how God is present with the “churchless.” The issues I faced in youth ministry 


5! Root, “Faith Formation in a Secular Age,” 133. 
52 Sokol and Owens, A New Day in the City, 30-31. 
3 Sokol and Owens, A New Day in the City, 60. 
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a decade ago now face the twenty-first-century church today.°> The experience of 
creating space to invite others to tell their stories equips me to train the laity to be 
storytellers and story-listeners by sharing and hearing about conflux moments. Finally, 
my personal conflux moments inform the passion for spiritual growth over numerical 


growth. 


Conclusion 

While in Costa Rica on mission trips, we hired local Costa Ricans to be 
translators. It was an occupational requirement for them to be bilingual. The translators 
were also our guides, explaining the cultural significance, current events impacting the 
people, and where to get the best mango. In this way, they were cultural interpreters. 
Translating, however, is not a perfect science. The translator must discern which word in 
English best describes what is being said in Spanish. There is always a risk of 
misrepresenting the intent of what is being said, translation is more of a fine art than a 
perfect science. 

Church leaders today need to be bilingual, translating the gospel to both those 
inside the church and those out in the community. In her book Almost Christian, Kenda 
Creasy Dean states that the metaphor of bilingualism is “at the heart of God’s mission in 
the Incarnation.”*° The task before us is to translate the “words of faith into lives of 


faith.”°’ The church does not need to order the latest book study from a popular Christian 


>> Dean, Almost Christian, 4. 
%© Dean, Almost Christian, 112. 
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author or invest in a program that bears the word “vital.” The church should ask, “Where 
do we see God?” In the context of rapidly changing environments, along with the rise of 
the “nones,” translating the gospel will require experimentation and innovation instead of 
beloved programs. This kind of experimentation and innovation begins with an awareness 
of the story of God’s redemptive work. 

Churches in the CVD attempt to reverse decline through program-based, technical 
solutions, with the expectation of numerical growth. The causes of decline can be 
attributed to external effects like the death of members, population decline due to urban 
flight, and the use of old models for church growth. However, the greatest contribution to 
the decline is internal, the failure to see and tell the story of the work God has done and is 
doing in their churches. I hypothesized that if leadership teams participate in storytelling 
workshops to remember what God has done and narrate what God is doing, they will be 
equipped to empower their congregations to tell the story of God’s work among them so 
that a spiritual movement will be unleashed. 

The project included qualitative research through surveys and interviews with 
participants to gain their perspective of storytelling in the church. Based on my own 
ministry experience of using story in youth ministry, I created a six-session workshop 
designed to equip church leaders to become storytellers, bearing witness to what God is 
doing in the church and community. The workshop modeled creating a safe space for 
storytelling and story listening, as well as a model of theological reflection to spark 
additional stories. In doing so, leaders were equipped to empower their congregations to 


be storytellers to gain spiritual momentum. 
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As my family walks in our neighborhood, my wife and I become story-listeners, 


hearing the stories of our neighbors’ encounters with God. Some of them may never 
come to Sunday morning worship, yet they are willing to talk about their faith to make 
sense of their conflux moments while sitting on a front porch. Just as in the early days of 
Methodism along the coast of Virginia, a spiritual movement in the CVD, will take time 
and intentional prayer. Most of all, it will take those who are willing to tell the story of 
what God is doing in their communities. In Chapter Two I will show how the technique 


of remembering what God has done to narrate what God is doing has Biblical roots. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

Even though the church was only a half-century old, the pastor knew drawing on 
the church’s history would leave an impact. The church was standing on the threshold of 
new beginnings. Using the collective memory of the congregation, the pastor told stories 
of the amazing things God did throughout the church’s fifty-year history. In doing so, the 
pastor showed the congregation the thread of God’s action, providing continuity to their 
ongoing story, and generating excitement for the hope-filled possibilities for the future. 

When reading Isaiah 43, there is an urgency of hope through change. The Lord 
declares, “I am doing a new thing.” It would be easy for the reader to assume that one 
must throw out all the old. Yet, the complexity of this scripture suggests that the new is 
not unlike the old. There is a relationship between the old and new, consistency and 
change, like two sides of the same coin. The author of what scholars refer to as “Deutero- 


oo] 


Isaiah,” or “Second Isaiah,”’ provides hope for the future and encourages the people to 
see what God is doing in the present. The writer does this through the creative use of the 


collective memory of the past. The poetic retelling of the Exodus amid great change and 


' Joseph Blenkinsopp, Isaiah 40-55; A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary, The 
Anchor Bible (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2002), 59. Throughout this document, I will refer 
to the author and Isaiah 40-55 as “Second Isaiah.” 
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uncertainty reframes the current reality for the people. As I consider the dynamic in local 
churches between the continuity of what has been and the hope for change in the future, 
this text provides a model for using God’s past acts to reframe the narrative of current 
reality. 

In the early 2000s, when I was a youth minister, a paradigm shift was occurring 
from a focus on program-based ministry to relationship-based ministry. My church’s 
youth ministry grew due to an intentional focus on what Sue Nilsen Kibbey refers to as 
“conflux moments.”” Such moments are powerful encounters with God, framing one’s 
view of God at work in the world. I would often ask the simple question, “Where did you 
see God today?” The question became the starting point for creating a sacred space for 
the telling of our sacred stories. It was in the telling of our stories that the youth 
encountered God in new ways. In the act of remembering what God had done, we were 
able to see more clearly what God was currently doing in our lives. 

The chapter will analyze Isaiah 43:16-21, the Biblical foundation for the project, 
through a formal, contextual, and detailed analysis. In addition, the chapter will explore 
Paul’s use of Isaiah 43 in his second letter to the Corinthians. A reflection will follow on 
the relationship between “former things” and “new things,” including the relationship 
between continuity and change. Then, the chapter will conclude with implications for the 
project, focusing on Second Isaiah’s technique of retelling stories of God’s past acts to 


invoke memory to see the new thing God is doing. 


Sue Nilson Kibbey, Flood Gates: Holy Momentum for a Fearless Church (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 2016), 87-88. 
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Formal Analysis 


The Book of Isaiah is a prophetic book, commonly divided into three sections. 
Isaiah 43:16-21 is a prophetic poem in the form of a salvation oracle.* Second Isaiah is 
“the poet of the return, the poet of hope.’’* Prophetic poetry is different from other forms 
of Biblical poetry because it is composed as “a form of direct address to a historically real 
audience.”> In this form, the prophet is the spokesperson for Yahweh. The author of 
Second Isaiah is considered “one of the most brilliant of prophetic poets.”° The poem has 
three movements, leading the hearer from what God has done (Past), to what God is 


doing (Present), to how the people will respond (Future). 


Contextual Analysis 
Scholars agree that Isaiah 40-55 was written roughly between 586 and 539 BCE 
from within the exiled community. This dating correlates with the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Babylonian armies in 586 BCE. As a result of the Babylonian invasion, 
much of the population was deported and lived in the Babylonian empire as exiles. 
Others were not exiled and remained in Judah. The exiles found themselves in a strange 


land “surrounded by worshipers of Marduk and Nebo and other members of the 


3 Walter Brueggemann, Isaiah 40-66, Westminster Bible Companion (Louisville, KY: 
Westminster John Knox Press, 1998) 57. 


4 Luis Alonso Schokel, “Isaiah,” in The Literary Guide to the Bible (Cambridge, MA: The 
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Babylonian pantheon.”’ Many scholars accept that Second Isaiah lived among the exiled 
community in Babylon, who was the primary audience.*® Others think Second Isaiah lived 
in Judah with those Israelites who were left behind.? The argument that the author lives 
among the exiled is strong. This conclusion is based on the author’s knowledge of 
Babylonian culture and religious ceremonies. The destruction and capture of Jerusalem, 
as well as the exile, are “preceding events presupposed.”!° In addition, the prophet 
acknowledges that the people are aware of the Babylonian conquest and its implications 
for the community. 

The impression may be that the exiled were oppressed through forced labor or 
poor living conditions. Scholar Joseph Blenkinsopp points out this impression “is not 
supported by the little we know or can reasonably surmise about the condition of ethnic 
minorities in Neo-Babylonian Mesopotamia.”!! The exiled people of Judah were granted 
significant allowance to enter the Babylonian economy. Some of the exiled Israelites 
owned both land and slaves.!? The people experienced prosperity through trade and 


commerce that those who remained in Judah did not have.!? The people were also 


7 Paul Hanson, Isaiah 40-66, Interpretation: A Bible Commentary for Teaching and Preaching 
(Louisville, KY: John Knox Press, 1995), 1. 


8 Blenkinsopp, Isaiah 40-55: A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary, 102. This 
understanding has been the consensus among scholars since the late 18" century. 


° Lena-Sofia Tiemeyer, For the Comfort of Zion: The Geographical and Theological Location of 
Isaiah 40-55 (Leiden, The Netherlands: Brill, 2010), 33, ProQuest Ebook Central. 
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permitted, perhaps required, “to maintain their own distinct identities.” '4 By organizing 
ethnic minorities in such settlements, it provided the opportunity, as Blenkinsopp 
observes, to provide “social reinforcement, sustaining common memories, and allowing 
for meeting places for prayer and instruction.” It offered a chance for the deported 
community of Judah to retain its cultural and religious identity. 

Despite the economic and cultural opportunities offered to the Jewish exiles, there 
was still a strong sense of captivity. The cultural and religious assimilation seemed to 
some as a theological and spiritual threat.'° Various questions emerge. Was the prosperity 
a result of the Babylonian deities? Had the destruction of the spiritual, political, and 
cultural center that was Jerusalem symbolize the powerlessness of Israel’s God? The 
people found themselves at the intersection of two conflicting narratives. One narrative 
communicating Israel is chosen and loved by God who cares for all their needs; the other 
communicating that God’s love turned to wrath. 

The writer composed the sixteen chapters that are Second Isaiah in this historical 
context. The writer expects a Babylonian exodus with a return home, modeled after the 
original Exodus out of Egypt. Again, the writer draws on shared knowledge of the time. 
Cyrus, the Persian king who is the author of a decree allowing the return to Judah as 


found in Ezra-Nehemiah!’, was on the move. Word had likely reached the exiled 


'4 Blenkinsopp, Isaiah 40-55: A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary, 100. 
'S Blenkinsopp, Isaiah 40-55: A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary, 101. 
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community that he had conquered the Medes and the Persians, then the mighty king of 


the Lydian empire, all before defeating “dreaded Babylon” in 539 BCE.'® 

Isaiah 43:16-21 is bookended by two units that use trial language. In the first, 
43:8-15, the actors in this courtroom drama are Yahweh, Israel as a people, and the 
nations. The prophets used the term “the nations” to denote those communities outside of 
the Israelite community. Israel is called to bear witness to the one true God. This kind of 
trial scene is not new for Isaiah.! The difference in this scene is that Israel is deaf and 
blind. The people first become deaf and blind in Isaiah 6:9-10. The sentence stands in 
Isaiah 42:19,7° where the people of Judah were “denounced as spiritually obtuse.””! This 
dullness in faith is likely a result of the lack of authentic worship of Yahweh, which the 
prophet addresses in the second bookend. 

The nations are assembled, and Israel is summoned to give witness despite its 
deafness and blindness. Being a witness requires a reliable memory, which is what the 
prophet wants the hearer to consider.”” The people’s testimony is to recount what God 
has done for the people in the past, which is their primary purpose, and in the process 
reveal that the God of Israel is real and active in the present. The witnesses for the nations 
are unable to provide such testimony. The trial demands Israel to give an answer and tell 
the truth, the same truth the people have doubted while in exile: Yahweh’s real presence 


among them. 
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The second bookend unit, 43:22-28, brings another shift, a characterization of the 


prophet. The author was emphatic (vv. 8-13) and assuring (vv. 14-21); now the author is 
reproaching using rhetoric like the pre-exilic prophets.” It is now Israel on trial before 
God, a contrast with other trial speeches in Second Isaiah where “the nations and their 
gods are summoned to face judgment.”*4 Despite all that God has done for the people 
both spiritually and politically, “Israel responds with indifference and with complaints 
that God is wearisome.””° Hanson explains: 
In a culture that expressed gratitude through gift giving and hospitality featuring 
well-prepared food, a central feature of religious life was the ceremonial offering 
of food to the one who deserved hospitality more than any other, the deity. In 
relation to this most traditional of all ancient religious practices, this trial 
determines that Israel did not even measure up to its pagan neighbors.”° 
This withholding of offerings is a sign of Israel’s “deadness of its heart.””’ Israel appears 
to be too worn out in exile to worship Yahweh.”* The way Israel responds should be 
reflective of the precious relationship between the Creator and the created. Instead, the 
relationship is strained. The people are unwilling to go public with their witness, which 
the prophet has already identified as a critical purpose for Israel. 


In the middle of these two trials, one the judgment against the nations and the 


other against Israel is a “tightly knit proclamation of salvation.”?? The Lord speaks to the 


3 Brueggemann, Isaiah 40-66, 60. 
24 Hanson, Isaiah 40-66, 77. 
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people, first describing past acts of deliverance, a promise of something new, and 


concluding with Israel’s response and purpose. 


Detailed Analysis 

This section will explore the Isaiah 43:16-21 text through a detailed exegesis 
using this outline: 

I. Yahweh’s Past Acts of Salvation (vv.16-17) 

II. Yahweh’s New Thing (vv.18-19) 

Ill. Israel’s Response (vv.20-21) 

Yahweh's Past Acts of Salvation (43:16-17) 

Typical of prophetic poetry, the poem opens with an introductory formula, “Thus 
says the Lord.” The statement confirms that the speaker is not the prophet but Yahweh. 
As the verses continue, the divine self-introduction continues by identifying what God 
has done. This is Yahweh, “who makes a way in the sea” and “who brings out chariot and 
horse.” The phrases are intended to recall the stories of Hebrews’ escape from Pharaoh’s 
army at the Red Sea. The hearers find comfort with these words because of the reminder 
of the incredible victory “brought about by divine intervention.” These past acts 
legitimize Yahweh.*! The imagery Second Isaiah uses is like the Song of Moses in 


Exodus 15. After the Israelites successfully crossed the Red Sea, the people responded to 


3° Blenkinsopp, /saiah 40-55: A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary, 227. 
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God’s act of salvation with worship, a statement of praise for Yahweh’s past acts of 
salvation. 

Baltzer highlights that the verb used in verse 17 changes. The verb tense 
changesfrom the imperfect (“who brings out chariot and horse’’) to perfect (“they are 
extinguished”).** Baltzer suggests this may be a reference to Isaiah 42:13, “where 
Yahweh goes forth to battle,” fights the battle, and victory is at hand.*? These verses, 
however, are not predicting victory; they are declaring that victory has already been won. 
By recalling the memory of the past, the prophet highlights what is taking place in the 
present.>4 God’s saving acts are not limited to the past or future; God acts in the present. 
Yahweh's New Thing (43:18-19) 

After using creative imagery to remind the people of the Exodus, the prophet 
says, “Forget the former things.”*° This clause creates a “clashing dissonance,’”*® 
appearing to be a contradiction, not only to the two previous verses but to the previous 
unit (43:8-15), where the people are to depend on their reliable memory to be witnesses 


to the salvific acts of God. The prophet uses a rhetorical tool, “the technique of 


surprise,”>’ that was common among Israel’s prophets. The dissonance in language 


3? Baltzer and Machinist, Deutero-Isaiah: A Commentary on Isaiah 40-55, 172. 
33 Baltzer and Machinist, Deutero-Isaiah: A Commentary on Isaiah 40-55, 172. 
34 Baltzer and Machinist, Deutero-Isaiah: A Commentary on Isaiah 40-55, 172. See footnote 181. 
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invokes the hearer to listen more sharply. This technique suggests that the prophet is 


about to communicate something of great importance. 

As Blenkinsopp and most scholars argue, the “former things” refer to the Exodus 
event described in the previous two verses.** Brueggemann argues the phrase may also 
refer to the act of creation when Yahweh created order out of the waters of chaos.*? In 
either case, Brueggemann writes, “Israel’s faith is rooted in a recital of ancient miracles 
that affirm the reality and force of Yahweh as the definitive player in its life.’*° Israel is 
deeply grounded in the ancient memory of Yahweh. 

Blenkinsopp argues that the phrase “former things” is better translated as “deeds 
done long ago.’’! As such, the deeds done are “the events commemorated in the tradition 
alluded to” in the previous two verses.*” By reading “former things” as referring to God 
leading the Israel people across the Red Sea to Canaan, the Exodus event becomes a 
model “of what God does whenever he acts to save or redeem his people.” Israel has a 
clear, reliable memory of the Exodus that the prophet then superimposes on the current 


drama of redemption; the fall of Babylon.** 
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Some scholars suggest an alternative interpretation of “former things” meaning 
the prophecies of the first thirty-nine chapters of Isaiah.*° In this case, the prophetic 
words of First Isaiah are confirmed here in Second Isaiah. The text’s location in both 
literary and historical context may sustain this argument. It could be understood as the 
prophecies predicted and fulfilled from the first portion of the book, or it could refer to 
the historical fact of Cyrus’ victorious movement.** “This reading,” as Brueggemann 
points out, “is a fresh proposal that has not yet been widely accepted in scholarship.’’*” I 
agree with the majority of scholars that “former things” refers to the collective memory 
of the Exodus event. 

Despite the clashing dissonance “forget the former things” creates, the author 
appears to clear up the confusion in the following phrase, “do not dwell on the past.” 
Hanson reminds us that memory plays an essential role in the spiritual life of Israel. By 
recalling past acts of God, the prophet can authenticate the actions of God in the present, 
reminding the people of God’s unchanging faithfulness.** These memories shape the 
mental model the community has of its relationship with God. The prophet holds a great 
appreciation for tradition while promoting “a daring openness to the future.”*? The 
prophet’s intent is not for Israel to look back to Egypt but instead allow the memory of 


what God has done to inform what God is doing. 
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Scholars widely understand the new thing that God is doing as “an emancipation 
from Babylon.”°° The new thing is a new, second exodus, not unlike the first Exodus. 
The exiled Israelites will return to their homeland. The new thing, however, is not an 
isolated event. It is a “cosmic transformation,” where Yahweh, the Creator, restores all 
creation.*! The new thing “includes a spiritual renewal,” with a return to “the God of the 
past.”°? This transformation is not something the people will have to wait for casually; it 
springs forth now. When something is springing forth, it is actively growing. In the same 
way, God’s redeeming activity moves forward.*° 

The promise of a way through the wilderness, again, relates to the first Exodus. 
The sentence is structured using the continuous tense;>4 “I am making a way in the 
desert.” The people are aware Cyrus is approaching to defeat Babylon. The prophet 
cautions the hearers that this “way in the wilderness” is part of God’s new thing springing 
forth. This way through the wilderness is not an action of Cyrus; it is an act of Yahweh. 
Israel’s Response (43:20-21) 

The final verses in this unit begin with wild animals in the desert. The jackal and 
the ostrich are rarely seen timid creatures. Yet, such animals “will honor me,” declares 
Yahweh. The prophet is again drawing on an image that the people are familiar with, 


from First Isaiah, in chapters 34 and 35, where the image of chaos includes jackals and 
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ostriches “prowling amidst the ruins of a world collapsed under the weight of the iniquity 
of its inhabitants.”°> By reintroducing the jackals and ostriches, Second Isaiah reinforces 

the redemptive act of God that renovates and restores all of creation.°° In Yahweh’s new 
thing, even the jackals and ostriches prowling will cease, and they too will give honor to 

God. Yahweh’s “transformation of nature goes hand in hand with a changed relationship 

between the deity and his people.’”>’ God redeems all of creation. 

Once again, in verse 20, the prophet uses perfect tense. The NRSV reads, “I give 
water in the wilderness,” and in the NIV, “I provide water in the desert.” The giving and 
providing of water are not a past or future action; this is something that Yahweh is 
actively doing in the present. The reference to water in the desert and streams in the 
wilderness is another reminder of the Exodus. As the Israelites journeyed from Egypt to 
Canaan, Yahweh provided. Yahweh controlled the waters in verse 16 and now provides 
water.°® This is another entirely intentional “reference to tradition” by Second Isaiah.*? 
The new thing is not unlike the old. 

A key point comes at the end of verse 20 in the phrase, “my chosen people.” 
Yahweh provides for the chosen, “who are formed for myself” (v. 21), who have an 
intended purpose. There are echoes to Exodus 15 and Genesis 12. The chosen people are 


the deaf and blind in exile (vv. 8-15) formed by God. The unit concludes by indicating 
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how Israel should respond to God’s redeeming acts. It is “the ultimate purpose of all 
creation” to bear witness through praise.©° The prophet declares that Yahweh formed the 
chosen people to proclaim God’s glory. Blenkinsopp writes, “The appropriate response of 
the chosen people is liturgical praise.”*! In this praise, the people will bear witness to the 
mighty acts of Yahweh. In doing so, the “present experience becomes part of the 
confession of faith.”® The present, faithful witness becomes part of the tradition and 


ongoing salvation story. 


Paul’s Use of Isaiah 43 

Since God lifted the scales from his eyes, Paul was at odds with his former 
colleagues in the Jewish religious establishment. At his conversion, or conflux moment, 
in Acts 9 Paul was called to take the Gospel to the Gentiles. He wasted no time. His 
missionary journey changed the world by introducing the redeeming gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Other missionaries, however, came to cities like Corinth to reteach what had been 
taught. Paul, as a result, defends his ministry in his second letter to Corinth. Paul is clear 
that the only motive for his ministry has been to serve God. Paul serves out of his love for 
God in Christ, in response to God’s love for him through the death and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. The cross is central for Paul because it is here that God’s love for the world 


was on display. 
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Paul uses images from the past to communicate his message in the present. In 2 
Corinthians, Paul uses this technique to reinforce his theocentric perspective of his 
ministry.°? 2 Corinthians 5:14-21, using similar language to Isaiah 43, emphasizes that 
the salvation promised by Isaiah has arrived in Christ.“ Paul argues the restoration of 
God’s people in Christ under the new covenant is made possible by reconciliation with 
God through Christ. This is Paul’s way of communicating that Isaiah’s promises of 
restoration are fulfilled in Christ.©° The act of responding to this reconciliation is the 
beginning of the “new creation’. 

Paul is clear about two things. God, the Father, is the primary actor in the 
salvation drama, and humanity has a responsibility to participate. First, God took the 
initiative to achieve reconciliation through the incarnation, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus, the son.°’ This is reinforced throughout Paul’s writing with the phrase “through 
Christ.” According to Paul, one dies with Christ to rise with Christ as a new creation. 
This participation, Paul argues, happens in response to the gospel proclaimed. 

Paul’s theological task is critical as this letter is “more concerned with what is 
968 


happening inside the church than with the relation of its members to the world outside. 


This concern reflects the teachings by Paul’s opponents about an “other Jesus,” a 
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“different Spirit,” and a “different gospel” (11:4). The people’s maturity in their 


discipleship is murky because they are no longer focused on the death and resurrection of 
Christ. Paul calls the Corinthian church back to the “real” Jesus, the Jesus that 
transforms. The transformed life, Paul teaches, is evidence of being a new creation in 
Christ.’° Therefore, the appropriate response for the Christian who is a new creation in 
Christ is to testify by living in Christ. The new generation of believers expresses trust in 
God just as the wilderness generations of the first and second exoduses. 

Paul uses Isaiah 43 and other elements of the Old Testament to tap into scriptural 
memory to communicate the promise of salvation. Hafemann writes, “Paul’s 
understanding is informed by his conviction that in Christ God has inaugurated the new 
age of the new ‘everlasting covenant.’”’! Paul’s own transformation experience changed 
Paul’s perspective and understanding of Christ, providing him with a new sense of 
himself and his ministry.’” Paul wants the same for every believer and Christian 


community to respond by remembering and proclaiming what God has done. 


Synthesis 
God is the leading actor in the drama of salvation. Humanity is in the theater 
given the invitation to participate in the drama by responding through worship and 


testimony. Humanity, however, is easily distracted. The Israelites doubted God would act 
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or were tempted by other deities. The Corinthians embraced false teachings about the 
“other Jesus.” The result was a spiritually obtuse community, a community not bearing 
witness to what God has done. Second Isaiah and Paul use familiar language or imagery 
to invoke the collective memory of God’s salvific acts to the people. Then, the people are 
more able to see what God is doing in the present. The collective memory of the “former 
things” informs the “new thing.” What God has done in the past, God will do again. This 


continuity with the past and the present enables change for the future. 


Conclusion 

Isaiah 43:16-21 presents a relationship between the “former” and the “new,” 
between remembering what God has done and narrating what is doing. This relationship 
has been widely written about and debated. To reflect on this significant theme is to 
acknowledge the complexity that exists between the two. Scholar Kristin Joachimsen 
provides a caution when she writes, 

The task or target of this poetry is not that of logic consistency. Further, the 

former and new things should not be regarded as isolated, absolute, nor exclusive 

motifs, but ones that have overlapping traits, where the new cannot dispel the old. 

By “former” things as points of reference, both continuity and change might be at 

stake; the “new” thing is not something completely unparalleled or different from 

the preceding, as some version of the past would reverberate in the future.” 


Memory was important to the Israelites; it was the source of meaning. Second Isaiah is 


attempting to give the people new meaning through continuity amid rapid change. 
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In her work, religious education scholar Mary Elizabeth Moore provides helpful 


definitions for continuity and change in the religious community.”4 Continuity is the 
community’s state of connectedness, often seen through shared beliefs, spiritual 
practices, and sacred stories. The Exodus is a sacred story that connects the community. 
Change is a transformation, a new thing that breaks through into connectedness. The 
second exodus out of Babylon is the new change. It is important to note that in Moore’s 
work, change does not break connectedness; it is a breakthrough into the continuity, 
sparking a new thing, which becomes part of the ongoing salvation story. 

Moore provides a frame for approaching the theme of “old” and “new” in Isaiah 
43. The “old” is not to be forgotten as if it were leftovers hiding in the back of the fridge. 
Instead, the community opens itself to a breakthrough that comes through the “new.” A 
reliable memory of what God has done is essential to see God's redemptive work in the 
present. The new thing, as Brueggemann notes, “cannot be fully understood apart from 
reference to the old thing that gives categories for discernment.””> These categories are 
the ways the religious community experiences continuity. Such categories become the 
mental models used to make sense of the world.”° Second Isaiah’s use of Exodus imagery 
functions as such a category so that the people can discern God’s new action. The Exodus 


becomes a model for making sense of the current reality. 
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Westermann sees the former and the new relationship as the Exodus and the 
second exodus but understands the statement to “forget” as an “exhortation to the people 
not to cling to the past.”’’ Hanson affirms this assessment when he writes, 

Under what circumstances should Israel not remember the former things? At the 

point where a nostalgic relation to tradition threatens to tie the people to their past 

and to stultify alertness to present realities, responsiveness to new opportunities, 

and the potential for growth into yet-unrealized possibilities.” 
This tension is constant in the life of God’s people. The collective, or cultural, memory 
that shapes the identity of a people is held by the narrative of the people.”” The narrative 
“continuously combines and fuses the now and then, and the here and there.”*° Jens 
Brockmeier suggests that remembering and forgetting are “two sides of one process.”*! 
This process gives shape to a community’s experience, tradition, and imagination. “Every 
remembering,” Joachimsen writes, “is a process of selection from a store, where much 


else is omitted, as either obscured, repressed, or forgotten.”*®* Such remembering is a 


powerful tool for a community’s mental models and its stories. 
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The CVD has experienced decline in worship attendance. The rise of the “nones” 
and the “dones” in America has made reversing this decline incredibly challenging.*’ The 
COVID-19 pandemic added a layer of complexity for revitalization. These spiritually 
obtuse local churches are focused on program-based, technical solutions, often rooted in 
the past. This approach is driven by the leaderships’ mental models or how they 
understand what it means to be the church. 

The question then becomes, “How does the spiritually obtuse congregation 
become a thriving spiritual movement?” Scripture suggests that to make sense of the 
present, the church turns to its sacred story. When the church retells the stories of God’s 
acts in the past, the collective mental models will begin to change, returning focus on the 
church's mission to make disciples of Jesus Christ for the transformation of the world. If 
leaders can remember and tell the story of God’s resurrection power in their past, then the 
leaders will see God’s new thing for their congregation springing forth; they will see 
what God’s resurrection power is doing in the present and have hope for change in the 
future. 

One powerful way to change mental models is by telling stories. The stories often 
told do not cast God as the main actor. The leading actors in such stories are typically 
beloved saints of the church. The narrative that is told and retold through the generations 
leaves out God’s actions. Taking a cue from Second Isaiah, the leader becomes the 
creative storyteller, recalling the collective memory of God’s past acts. The leader as a 


storyteller creates new meaning by reframing the current reality through stories. The 
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reframed story of God’s past actions influences new and changed behavior.** The project 
explored equipping leaders as storytellers, using the collective memory of their faith 
community to reframe the story, casting God in the central role. 

The process of remembering what God has done in the past and narrating what 
God is doing in the present, empowers leaders to tell a story that unleashes a spiritual 
movement. The next chapter will explore how Phoebe Palmer used the spiritual 
discipline of testimony and how the practice influenced new and changed behavior. The 
stories contributed to first spiritual growth and then numerical growth. Testimnoney was 


also a major factor in the spread of the Holiness Movement. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

On December 18, 1807, Phoebe Palmer was born to Henry and Dorothea Worrall 
in New York City. Phoebe, along with her ten brothers and five sisters, were raised as 
God-fearing Methodists.! Palmer’s childhood prepared her for the movement she would 
launch. The ringing of a bell announced family prayer each morning, giving everyone 
time to gather as a family. Charles White describes the spiritual practice: 

They gathered in the sitting room, and then the father read from the Bible, 

explaining the verses as he went. Bible reading was followed by a song, and every 

child who could read had a hymnal. The family then sought God’s blessing on the 

day in prayer. Once again in the evening the family gathered to worship the Lord 

as they had done in the morning.” 
Phoebe’s parents intentionally created space for connection with God in the family home. 
Palmer’s spiritual education and experience proved invaluable later in her life when she 
became the “Mother of the Holiness Movement.”? 


Palmer, well versed in the biographies of Methodist leaders like the Wesleys, 


birthed the Holiness Movement by focusing on John Wesley’s theology of Christian 
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perfection. Palmer urged believers to go beyond conversion to sanctification. In her own 
life experience, Palmer learned the value of holy living, and she wanted others to 
experience it as well. 

Palmer was a devoted Methodist when Methodism had reached a pinnacle of 
popularity. With this popularity came a focus on the institution, and Methodism lost some 
of its movement DNA.* While Methodism on the frontier was sparking revival, 
Methodism along the east coast was getting extremely comfortable, especially in urban 
centers like New York. 

Phoebe Palmer’s ministry and the beginnings of the Holiness Movement took 
place when both the United States and American Methodism experienced growing pains. 
The young nation became increasingly polarized. The murmurs of anti-slavery and 
abolition were on the rise, and by 1833 one of the first anti-slavery advocacy 
organizations was formed.° The polarization heightened after the election of Abraham 
Lincoln in 1860 and the beginning of the Civil War on April 12, 1861.° 

Methodism rose to great popularity in the nineteenth century. As Methodism’s 
popularity increased, the denomination grew numerically and politically. President Grant 


once jested that the country had three parties: the Republicans, the Democratics, and the 
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Methodists.’ This shift in emphasis contributed to the polarization within the church over 
matters of authority and regarding slavery. 

I believe that Phoebe Palmer’s experience of sparking a movement in a spiritually 
obtuse denomination is relevant to the UMC today and can provide a model for sparking 
a movement within an established church. As this chapter will explore, Palmer used the 
collective memory of Wesley and early Methodism, and the practice of testimony, a form 
of storytelling, to reframe nineteenth-century Methodism as a spiritual movement. 

After a brief survey of American Methodism in the nineteenth century, the 
chapter will analyze Palmer’s leadership and contributions to the Holiness Movement. 
Then it will explore the methods of John Wesley’s movement and those of Phoebe 
Palmer’s, paying close attention to how the spiritual growth of the movement contributed 
to effective discipleship and evangelism, resulting in numerical growth. A conclusion 


will follow, providing implications for the project. 


The Rise (and Fall) of Methodism 
There was a “miracle of growth” in American Methodism between 1770 and 
1820.8 A key reason for the rapid growth was the “pioneering spirit” American 


Methodists had that flourished “as a grassroots movement on the open frontier.” The 
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expansion was due to two major contributing factors; the dedication of the clergy and 
laity and the organization of class meetings and conferences. 

Clergy and laity dedicated themselves to the movement and John Wesley’s 
theology. The Methodists’ theology and doctrine “added impetus to the movement’s 
social and cultural appeal.”!? While a central theme of the revivals and camp meetings 
was conversion, the Methodists committed to the idea that conversion is a vocation, not a 
one-time event. As a vocation, the Christian was to live daily a holy life. As new 
believers lived into their Christian vocation, they became effective evangelists sharing 
what God had done in their lives, and the movement grew. 

Several communal events shaped Methodism’s rise, including the camp meeting, 
quarterly meetings, and love feast. The love feast was typical among Methodists because 
it provided a powerful opportunity to share testimonies in an intimate family meal setting. 
As the movement experienced growth, “‘its organizational complexity increased.”!! The 
organization of the movement ensured that those who experienced conversion at revivals 
or camp meetings had a place to mature in their faith. The class meeting was that place 
and became the cornerstone of the American Methodist institution. 

Scholars have argued that converts from the revivals and camp meetings would 
have drifted off without the class meetings. Leonidas Rosser wrote in the mid-century, 

No institution of Methodism is more important than that of the classes — not even 


the itinerancy, for the evangelical fruits of the itinerancy cannot long be preserved 
without the use and help of the classes. '* 
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The class leader, always a layperson, had significant responsibilities. Francis Asbury and 
Thomas Coke both pointed out that the success of the American Methodist movement 
would not have been possible with the tremendous dedication of the class leaders. The 
leaders were not only to conduct the weekly meetings but track attendance. “Early 
American Methodists were inveterate record keepers, anxious to judge their success or 
failure in terms of numbers of conversions, new members, and the like.”!* The leaders 
additionally collected and recorded tithes, visited the sick and delinquent members, 
reported updates to the new itinerant preachers, and identified potential candidates for 
ministry.'4 

The class meeting in today’s vernacular would be a small group or a house 
church. The meetings met weekly for prayer, teaching, and fellowship.'> A standard and 
central practice in the class meetings was testimony, which was part of the class 
meeting’s appeal. The class leader would go first, sharing their experiences from the 
previous week. Then, the group members shared their experiences and spiritual progress 
or needs.'° The class meetings became the “backbone” of the movement.!’ 

The class meeting was essential to the growth of American Methodism. As the 
nineteenth century progressed and Methodism grew, “the class meeting outlived its 


usefulness” in the eyes of many Methodists.'® This shift was seen first in the “cities of the 
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eastern seaboard,” where the emerging middle class adopted “vernacular gentility.”!? The 
“refinement of America” transformed religion, focusing on civility and gentility.”° In the 
Methodist Sunday School, little girls learned about wearing bonnets and good manners, 
not the tenants of the Christian faith.*! Katherine Long writes, “The spread of gentility 
coincided with Methodism’s move from the cultural periphery to the center of American 
life.” This major shift threatened Christianity and Methodism’s backbone, the class 
meeting. As John Wigger writes: 
Hence, with little formal discussion or doctrinal debate antebellum American 
Methodists gradually, almost silently, abandoned the class meeting in search of a 
more respectable faith.”* 
The class meeting had lost its appeal. The movement was becoming institutionalized. 
Methodism was at its best as a disciple-making movement. Winfield Bevins 
argues that when movements become institutions, “there is less emphasis placed on 
growth and multiplication,” which begins a “slow decline.””* Bevins suggests a 
correlation between the decline and the secularization of the movement.”> He identifies 


three primary reasons for this secularization. The first is the education of clergy, a desire 


related to the refinement of America. Bevin argues that there was a shift to more refined 
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preaching with more educated clergy, which was uncharacteristic of the camp meeting 
Methodist preachers of old.*° The second factor Bevins identifies is class change. 
Methodism was the largest denomination, with one million members by 1843. Methodists 
were now ina different social class, attracting “people of wealth and privilege.””’ There 
was a shift from meeting in tents and unadorned buildings to “building large, expensive 
facilities that rivaled the nicest established church buildings in town.”?® The buildings 
became symbols of Methodism’s rise. Finally, the third factor Bevins identifies is a 
change in spirit. There was no longer an emphasis on holiness and Christian perfection.” 
As Methodists abandoned the methods of the class meeting, they became increasingly 
political. 

The early American Methodism of 1770 to 1810 was apolitical. This attitude 
toward politics changed in the 1830s and 1840s, both in American politics and church 
structure. Slavery was always a moral and theological debate in the nation. Methodist 
theologians, however, were now beginning to speak out.*° They were not alone. In the 
same timeframe as the Holiness Movement, there was a crusade to stamp out slavery. 

In 1833 William Lloyd Garrison founded the American Anti-Slavery Society, 


signaling the beginning of radical polarization. It was clear by 1840 that slavery was the 
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polarizing issue threatening division in the nation and the church.*! In 1843, Orange Scott 
organized the Wesleyan Methodist Church when the Methodist Episcopal Church would 
not officially condemn slavery.** As Methodists neared their General Conference in 
1844, slavery was not the only debate threatening schism. While slavery was a defining 
issue at the 1844 Methodist Episcopal General Conference, the other was governance, 
specifically the relationship of power between the General Conference and bishops.*? A 
separation plan was presented that same year, and by 1846 the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South held its first General Conference in Petersburg, Virginia.*4 The nation’s 
division would soon follow. 

According to some, the shots fired at Fort Sumter in April 1861 marked the death 
of the holiness movement.*> As the nation moved into the Gilded Age, marked by the 
Industrial Age and capitalism, “religion was no longer the main authority.”3° There were 
competing voices from science and business, which significantly influenced people. 
Phoebe Palmer felt strongly that the church needed to recover and reclaim holiness to 


address the nation's challenges and the world. 
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Palmer’s Conflux Moment 


Sue Nilson Kibbey describes a conflux moment as an experience that “represents 
a combustive, synergistic intersection — a living encounter — between you and the heart of 
God.”?’ A conflux moment can be a simple experience of the presence of God, or it 
could be a more extensive, converting experience. It could be new learning or insight, a 
conviction of the heart, or a spiritual nudging. A conflux moment is not a single event but 
a series of experiences of God’s presence intersecting with our lives. Phoebe Palmer had 
several conflux moments that would not only shape her spiritual life but would spark the 
movement. 

In her childhood, Palmer knew that God loved her but never felt the deep 
conviction of sin that described conversion. These questions left her wondering if she was 
saved. Once, hearing “convicted sinners groaning for mercy at an altar of prayer,” Palmer 
joined them at the altar seeking a shared experience “of burden and release.”?® Much to 
her disappointment, she came away from this experience with only a “renewed sense of 
trust and hope in God.”3? Palmer would go through her young adulthood with this trust 
and hope but lacking assurance that she was saved. 

On July 29, 1829, on the first wedding anniversary with her husband Walter, 
Palmer gave birth to their son Alexander. Eleven months later, the baby died. “Phoebe’s 


grief was intense.”*? Unfortunately, this intense grief would revisit Palmer. On April 29, 
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1830, she gave birth to Samuel, who died seven weeks later. Yet, again, Palmer would 
experience intense grief. In August 1835, Palmer gave birth to her daughter, Eliza. 
Phoebe became critically ill, almost dying herself. “This brush with death gave her a new 
perspective on life.”*! On July 29, 1836, seven years to the day after her first child died, a 
lamp burnt the hand of the nursemaid. The nurse tossed the light, and it landed in the 
cradle. Hearing the nurse’s screams, Phoebe ran into the room to find her baby ablaze.*” 

Palmer secluded herself in a room to weep. “In agony, she walked the floor, 
wringing her hands and crying out, ‘O Lord, help! Help!’”*? With her Bible in hand, 
Phoebe asked God why such a thing should happen. When she opened her Bible, it fell to 
Romans 11:33, acknowledging the “depth of the wisdom and knowledge of God.” The 
moment was the beginning of a mystical experience.** Palmer resolved that the time she 
would have spent caring for Eliza, she would now spend doing Christ’s work. 

A year later, however, Palmer was still longing for assurance.** Her unanswered 
questions and grief related to the loss of her infant children were great, and “the absence 
of feeling was oppressive.’ The crisis of faith reached a pivotal moment on July 27, 
1837. Palmer “presented herself to God as a living sacrifice,” offering her whole life, 


unanswered questions included, to the “way of holiness.”’*’ Palmer realized that her 
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waiting for a sanctification sign was no different from the Pharisees demanding a sign 
from Christ. Instead, she sensed the Holy Spirit nudge her to “believe the written Word of 
God as quickly as she would believe an audible voice from heaven.”** The “altar 
covenant” she made that day was how she expressed “naked faith in the naked word.’”? 
As Elaine Heath writes, this conflux moment was the “culmination of her long, 
increasingly painful search for a spiritual experience.”*° This conflux moment became the 
fuel for Palmer’s ministry and the Holiness Movement. She was the primary leader and 


unceasing advocate for holiness until she died in 1874. 


Tuesday Meeting for the Promotion of Holiness 

The Tuesday Meeting for the Promotion of Holiness was the birthplace of the 
Holiness Movement. It started under the leadership of Phoebe Palmer’s sister, Sarah 
Lankford. After her own “entire consecration of her life to God,” Lankford was 
empowered “for greater service to Christ.”>! Lankford’s service included becoming a 
Sunday school superintendent and leading two women’s prayer meetings. One of the 
prayer meetings was on Monday afternoons, and the other on Wednesdays.°” After 
considering saving time by combining the two, Lankford moved the meetings to her 


home on Tuesday afternoons. The first meeting was in February of 1836.°? 
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Palmer supported her sister’s ministry by allowing, and attending, the prayer 
meeting that occurred in their shared home. After her conflux moment in 1837, Palmer 
shared her testimony at a Tuesday meeting. She shared leadership with her sister until 
1840 when Sarah moved north to start a congregation. The popularity of the Tuesday 
meeting grew, and they welcomed men to attend in 1839. Many of the men who 
participated in the mid-afternoon prayer meeting were ministers. 

It was not long before many prominent figures in Methodism attended. Nathan 
Bangs, the well-known Methodist, and numerous Bishops were among those who 
participated in the prayer meeting.°* The home was not among the city’s more elite 
neighborhoods, yet it was a solid representation of upper-middle-class gentility. 54 
Rivington Street symbolized “the increasing social respectability of American 
Methodism.’ Palmer reported in 1845 that “the participants filled two parlors in her 
home.”°° The Tuesday Meeting multiped to at least two-hundred and thirty-eight similar 
weekly meetings by 1886. 

After experiencing her conflux moment and what she referred to as “entire 
sanctification,” Palmer started teaching the Young Ladies’ Bible Class at Allen Street 
Methodist Church. The class quickly grew in attendance and would outgrow every 
classroom given it. It stabilized at about sixty regular members, plus visitors.°’ Palmer 


continued to teach classes, occasionally preach, and lead revivals. She modified and 
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popularized John Wesley’s doctrine of Christian perfection. She understood that holy 


living was the consequence of regeneration and purity of heart, not a requirement.** Her 
teaching resonated with upper-middle-class urbanites. 

Long notes that “Palmer’s distinctive teachings laid the foundations for new 
patterns of religious experience.”*? Palmer’s movement kindled during what has been 
called the “refinement of America,” the increasing gentility of the culture. The “plain 
Christianity” of the Methodists was replaced with “comfort, respectability, education, 
taste, and manners.’”°° The gentility values rose to, and exceeded, the importance of 
religious experience. Palmer’s movement transformed “religion for middle-class 
Protestants, particularly those along the eastern seaboard and in other urban centers.”°! 
Palmer accomplished the separation from the values of gentility by introducing new 
patterns of religious experience using old, familiar methods. Just as the prophet Second 
Isaiah used the Exodus narrative to reveal the unfolding story of God’s work among the 
exiled Israelites, Palmer used the familiar discipleship system of John Wesley to promote 


“holiness of heart and life.’’® 
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The meetings would start with opening exercises, followed by the sharing of 
testimonies. Palmer’s use of testimony in holiness teaching was one factor that 
contributed to the movement’s growth. Palmer believed that sanctification was the 
beginning of the way of holiness, not the end. Sanctification was “both an instantaneous 
work — a promise to be believed — and a process to be lived.”’°> Palmer’s process, aimed 
at helping others experience the assurance of faith she had, was attractive because of its 
simplicity. 

The Tuesday meetings grew in popularity, with hundreds coming to learn more 
about Palmer’s simple, shorter way to perfection. Palmer modified Wesley’s theology of 
sanctification and reduced it to something that could be attained after conversion instead 
of waiting until the end of one’s life. Palmer’s three steps to holiness started with entire 
consecration, followed by faith, and then the expectation of testimony. These three steps 
became the foundation for her Altar Theology. To attain instant sanctification through the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost, one had to lay it all on the altar. There are two essential 
concepts to altar theology. First, the altar sanctifies the gift placed there, and the second is 
the altar is Christ himself.°° 

Much like her parents before her, Palmer created a sacred space in her parlor for 
others to experience God on Tuesday afternoons. In doing so, Palmer established an 


environment for conflux moments. Kibbey writes, 
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Conflux moments, well leveraged, help recalibrate a congregation into the true 
New Testament definition of the church: an active movement of spiritual growth 
and maturity where each person is experiencing successive, living God encounters 
that move him or her deeper and more fully into the likeness of Jesus, with the 
right kind of fueling stations (discipleship) offered in between to keep the 
momentum unfolding.®’ 

Such intentionality for cultivating conflux moments results in the powerful sharing of 


testimonies, which contributes to the multiplication of passionate disciples. This 


multiplication was true in Palmer’s Holiness Movement. 


John Wesley’s Method 
The early Methodist movement spread thanks to John Wesley’s bold vision and 
the intentional strategy for multiplication. John Wesley’s Aldersgate experience gave him 


“a fresh encounter with God,’’® 


a conflux moment that was the spark of the movement. 
The experience of his heart being strangely warmed was pivotal for Wesley. Bevins 
writes, “Experience was a missing jewel that Wesley rediscovered and placed back into 
the crown of Christianity.”© Wesley’s emphasis on experience was not at the expense of 
tradition. He was not against tradition; instead, he opposed “dead, dry religion, cold 
ritualism” that was not making disciples.’”? Wesley embraced change, which became the 


secret to the movement's success. Wesley could balance the old and the new, tradition 


and innovation.7! 
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A key factor for the movement's success was focusing on a simple but powerful 
“salvation message to ordinary people everywhere they went.”’” Open-air preaching in 
fields became the signature method of the movement. Wesley, however, knew that the 
movement could not live on preaching alone. The effective method for the proclamation 
of salvation was “through personal evangelism.”’”* The relational, person-to-person 
method was how Christianity spread worldwide. Christianity grew because new believers 
invited their friends and neighbors to hear the good news. Wesley invited people into the 
story of God’s redemptive work through Jesus Christ and encouraged them to tell the 
story, the testimony, of their transformation. As a result, the movement grew. 

Unlike George Whitefield and others, Wesley knew that without ongoing, 
relational discipleship, there would be no growth. Wesley created an intentional 
discipleship strategy that was “flexible, moving people back and forth through three 
interlocking discipleship groups.”’4 The three groups were societies, class meetings, and 
bands. The organization of intentional discipleship groups was the means of sustaining 
growth. 

The societies that Wesley formed were new and innovative. Each society member 
was assigned to classes, “neighborhood subdivisions of about twelve persons,” each 


assigned a leader.”> The leaders of the class meetings were lay people who “became the 
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spiritual overseers of their group.”’° The class meeting was the heart of the Methodist 
Movement. Kevin Watson writes, “It became a crucial tool for enabling Methodists to 
‘watch over one another in love,’ to support and encourage one another in their lives with 
God.””’ As disciples matured in their faith through the class meetings, they became a 
smaller group called bands. The spiritually mature members would nurture one another. 
The discipleship structure that Wesley developed was, like his theology, practical. It was 
formed in theory but “grounded in reality.””’ Wesley’s method was both discipleship and 
evangelism. 

The movement was slow and steady, with a clear purpose, “to raise up disciples 
who made disciples.””? Wesley was not concerned with “growth for the sake of growth 
itself’ but instead transformed communities.8° The abandonment of this critical method 
resulted in fewer conflux moments, decreasing the multiplication of passionate disciples. 


Without the ongoing faith development of every Christian, there was no movement. 


Phoebe Palmer’s Method 
John Wesley’s teaching was a significant influence on Palmer. Like Wesley 
before her, Palmer wanted to take what she had learned and share it with others. She 


contextualized it for her time. Palmer continued Wesley’s revival by focusing on a 
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significant Wesleyan theme, holiness of heart and life. She was convinced that loving 
God and loving neighbor was the divine expectation for the Christian.*! The balance 
between what Wesley referred to as works of piety and works of mercy was essential to 
living a holy life. Palmer taught holiness with zeal through testimony, publications, and 
modeling holy living. 

A key factor for Wesley was a simple but powerful message. Palmer’s simple 
message was holiness. Elaine Health explains, 

Palmer preached that a return to the way of scriptural holiness was necessary so 

that the world could experience the evangelistic, embodied presence of Christ. 

Nothing less would do.*? 

Palmer’s simple message of sanctification meant living a holy life. Phoebe stayed on 
message throughout her life. Her desire for others to live a holy life was her purpose. 
Palmer’s focus was clear, and her structure was intentional. 

As the Tuesday Meeting for the Promotion of Holiness grew, an outgrowth of 
similar gatherings sprang throughout the country.*? The Palmers were recognized as the 
movement's leaders, traveling throughout the United States and Canada, speaking at 
camp meetings and revivals. Langston writes, “From about 1837-1859, the cry for 
holiness grew in intensity and Palmer was firmly established as a leading voice in 
building the momentum to spread the message.’’** The momentum was so great it went 


beyond the Methodist Church and had an ecumenical impact. 
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Palmer spoke at “more than three hundred camp meetings and revival services.”’®> 


In her traveling, she did more than just tell people they needed to engage in evangelism. 
She “showed them how to organize their efforts.”°° Palmer knew that a carefully 
thought-out system would only enhance discipleship and evangelism. Phoebe’s 
methodology drew upon Wesley’s method as its foundation, creating a system that 
organized laypeople to support urban revivals. The technique was so effective, especially 
in the revival of 1857-58, that the method would be used widely by evangelists like 
Dwight Moody.*’ 

The first step in the method was to select the location of the revival. The Palmers 
received multiple invitations. Phoebe was careful not to accept all of them. Some 
conditions had to be met first. The invitation had to be official, meaning it came with the 
minister’s support. White observes, “This condition prevented a holiness minority in a 
congregation from inviting the Palmers without the knowledge or over the opposition of 
the pastor.”’® Phoebe had a “high view of the pastoral office” and, as such, “would not 
hold meetings where the minister was not a strong supporter of holiness.’’®? In addition, 
there was the expectation that the minister would share leadership with the Palmers. 


Palmer saw herself as a co-laborer of the revival with the church. 
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Palmer knew that the minister was vital to the revival's success and the continuing 
growth in sanctification. The minister was to teach holiness and organize its members 
after the Palmers left. Not only was there an expectation of the minister giving 
sacrificially, but the Palmers also had a condition that “at least fifty of the members must 
pledge themselves to do their best to bring one new person to the meetings every day.””? 
There was an expectation that the church would provide volunteers to serve as counselors 
to pray with others when they came to the altar. Further, there would be secretaries to 
record the names of those who professed sanctification. Finally, there needed to be what 
Palmer called “minute men and women” who would visit the seekers.”! If all these 
conditions were present, the Palmers agreed to the invitation. 

The next step in their method was to hold the meeting. The revivals followed a 
similar pattern to the Tuesday meetings. It started with singing, followed by a prayer 
from the church’s minister. Walter Palmer would read scripture, “interspersing 
explanatory comments” as he read.”” Then, Phoebe would rise. Her exhortation was well 
received. A woman noted after one meeting that Phoebe was the better speaker.?> White 
argues that this may be because Phoebe told stories.”* Palmer “chose to simplify spiritual 
realities and to make ‘them tangible to the understanding of the humble’ by telling 


stories.’”° Testimony was a practice Phoebe had been using since the early days of the 
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Tuesday Meeting for the Promotion of Holiness. In addition to encouraging those who 


attended to share their stories of experiencing God, she would write about them in 
publications like the Christian Advocate and Journal, a widely read periodical among 
Methodists. This shows how story was an essential tool for Palmer’s movement. 

Phoebe would often begin revival meetings with a message encouraging the 
participants to see the Pentecost story found in Acts 2 as a “model revival” that can “be 
duplicated whenever believers seek the full baptism of the Holy Ghost.””° She felt that if 
more believers were baptized with the Holy Spirit, “the world would be convicted.’ 
Palmer also felt that most Christians were not baptized in this way because they had not 
sought what she prescribed as the way of holiness. Pentecostal language was used widely 
during the revival of 1857-58, which marked a turning point.’® The 1857 revival created 
an increased interest in Pentecost. Along with Baptists, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, 
and other Methodists, Palmer began to use Pentecostal language, a shift from the 
perfectionistic language, which was optimistic and future oriented.”? White explains, 

Unlike the forward-looking perfectionistic language, Pentecostal language looked 

back. It called to mind a time when God had miraculously intervened to give his 

followers purity and power and then enabled them to turn the world upside down. 

Such restorationist language was more suited for a time when people felt 

powerless in the face of complex social problems and institutionalized evil.!°° 


The use of Pentecostal language was a means of looking back at and remembering what 


God had done so that the people could look forward with the expectation of renewal. 
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The revival would conclude with a challenge to those present at the revival 
meetings to rise. An invitation was made, welcoming people to the altar, “where they 
would pray for the promised blessing.’’!°! This part of the service was so important that 
the Palmers were known to make changes to the church’s space so that there was room 
for people to gather at the altar. Such a scene may cause one to think of an outpouring of 
emotionalism. Palmer discouraged this. One reporter noted, 

[She] could manage a large meeting with perfect ease, and wonderful effect. In 

the midst of excitement, while many of her sex were wild with transport, her 

complete self-possession and poise were wonderful. When the tendency was to 
extravagance and violent demonstration she could check the tornado, and do it 
almost insensibly to the congregation.!° 
Palmer invited those who came forward to share a testimony, what God had done for 
them. This practice of testimony was a central piece of Palmer’s ministry and contributed 
to the movement’s spreading. 
The third part of Palmer’s method came at the end of the meetings. As people left 


the altar, “they would give their names to the recording secretaries.”!° 


This tracking 

system was an essential element. This simple act helped the seeker be clear about their 
commitment, and it served as a reminder of their decision. The recording provided the 
means to follow up with the seeker so that the church could offer pastoral care. Palmer 


sometimes gave out a booklet with “advice to new converts.”! Finally, these results 


from the revival were published not to brag but to give God glory. As White states, “Not 
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to do so is to rob God of the glory for what he has done.’’!° This act of transparency also 
added zeal to the meetings. 

The final step in Palmer’s method was to equip the new believers to work for 
God. By forming “Christian Vigilance Bands,” the church supported new believers. 
White explains: 

These bands were small groups of believers who bound themselves (1) to make 

‘secular business or domestic avocations specifically subservient to the service of 

Christ’; (2) to spend at least one half-hour daily ‘in specific direct efforts to win 

souls for Christ’; (3) to do their best to interest other professed Christians, no 

matter what their denomination, in the task of evangelism; (4) to meet together 

weekly to pray for each other and report on their progress; and (5) to meet 

monthly with any other bands in the city under the guidance of a minister.!°° 
These new bands were like Wesley’s discipleship system. Palmer used a familiar, older 
strategy, adapted in a new context so that new believers could faithfully see God’s 
presence in their lives. 

While Palmer used a familiar system in a new way, she was also intentional in the 
expectations. Lay evangelists, who led these band meetings, were encouraged to begin 
with prayer. While expected to support the bands, the minister provided leadership in the 
monthly meetings. The empowerment of the laity to lead in the movement was one of 


Palmer’s most significant contributions. She was able to make such an impact by tapping 


into Methodism’s roots of being a lay-led movement, where each member felt “some 
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sense of responsibility for the ministry.”!°’ Like Wesley before her, Palmer “Was a 


firebrand who evangelized a sleeping church.”!°° 


Conclusion 

Palmer’s ministry and life extended beyond the Tuesday Meeting for the 
Promotion of Holiness and countless revivals. She is considered a social reformer 
because of her ministry with the poor and establishing the Five Points Mission.'°’ As 
noted, her methodology made a lasting impact on evangelism efforts long after her death. 
In addition, Palmer was no stranger to controversy over her doctrine of holiness. Yet, 
Palmer excelled despite the dispute, the polarization of the nation and the church, and her 
health challenges. She modeled an “unfailing trust in God,” was able to “hold to her 
convictions despite societal pressures,” and had an endless zeal for the promotion of 
holiness.!!° There are many lessons that the church today can learn from Phoebe Palmer. 

One aspect of Palmer’s ministry and methodology overlooked is the use of 
testimony. Testimony was a “unifying factor” stressing experience.'!! She believed that 
every Christian “needed to participate in evangelism,” which often meant sharing their 


testimony of what God had done. !!? Palmer modeled this throughout her life as she 
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openly shared her struggles with faith. Langstone writes, “People could relate to her 
humanness even as she spoke about spiritual things.”'!? Testimony was critical to 
Palmer’s shorter way. 

A central part of the early Methodist class meetings was each member answering 
the question, “How is it with your soul?” In answering this question, a story of one’s 
experience of God unfolded. Palmer tapped into this Wesleyan practice. White explains, 

Because Phoebe Palmer believed that real-life experience was worth much more 

than speculative theory, she encouraged people in the Tuesday Meeting to tell the 

story of how they experienced sanctification. This strategy promoted unity 
because while one could quibble with someone else’s theory, no one could deny 
someone else’s experience.!!4 
Palmer knew the power of story. The rekindling of the testimony as central to a spiritual 
movement is another one of Palmer’s contributions. 

Palmer’s methodology created an intentional system for new believers to grow in 
their faith. I think two key elements will benefit the spiritually obtuse church of the 
twenty-first century—the intentionality of creating space for conflux moments and the 
spiritual practice of testimony. Palmer’s use of testimony contributed to spiritual 
maturity, which led to effective evangelism and, finally, numerical growth. Palmer 
teaches us that the method is essential. 

It was essential during the project to create a hospitable space that welcomed the 
telling of stories. Stories are a powerful way to change mental models. Story has the 


power to reframe the ongoing narrative of a faith community. The space where the 


storytelling takes place needs to be a safe place. A key element in remembering what God 
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has done to narrate what God is doing is learning to see God’s movement in our own 
lives and the life of the church. Palmer’s use of testimony to share God’s movement was 
a way to train people to see what God is doing in their lives. 

Taking a cue from Palmer’s methodology, the project will explore equipping lay 
leaders as storytellers, using the collective memory of their faith community’s Wesleyan 
DNA to reframe their story. By telling the story of what God has done in their past, the 
faith community will create a new mental model, seeing what God is doing in the present. 
The next chapter will explore the story of God’s redemptive work as understood through 


narrative theology. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

Six young adults gathered in a church basement around a television. A candle was 
lit, with the aroma of African melon filling the room. A brief introduction was given to 
the film before the PLAY button was pushed on the remote control. The screen was dark 
as an unknown character lit a candle. As the light filled the screen, this same character 
began drumming on the stool next to his bed. The film began and the story of four 
generations of men in one family coming together unfolded. It was a story uncovering the 
family’s past, unveiling a truth about the present.' It was a story of a journey, at times 
comic, dramatic, and personal, full of surprises. As the young adults reflected on the film, 
they began sharing their own stories of family traditions, remembering the past, and 
making sense of the present. The stories shared were springboards for other stories, 
bringing up memories. 

Chapter One revealed that story was an essential part of my spiritual and ministry 
journeys. Chapter Two discussed how the prophet Second Isaiah used a familiar narrative 
to aid the people of God in remembering what God has done to see the new thing that 


God was doing among them. In Chapter Three the spiritual practice of testimony as a 
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form of storytelling was explored for its contributions to the Holiness Movement. Stories 
help us make sense of the world around us. The stories of my childhood and adolescence 
helped me make sense of the world around me. As a teenager participating in the week- 
long mission camp, Richmond Metro Workcamp, story was the vehicle that took me 
deeper into my faith. I learned the power of testimony as we were asked each day, 
“Where did you see God?” As a prompt for storytelling, this question became an 
effective tool in my ministry. It invited stories about personal and communal encounters 
with God. 

Stories are still a powerful tool in my current ministry, revitalizing churches in the 
CVD. The default setting in many UMCs is program-based ministry. Success in this 
model is based on the number of programs and participants. However, a shift is 
happening from programs to relationships. Stories are best told in the framework of 
relationships. When we approach ministry from a relational posture, as opposed to 
programs, space is created to share the stories of how God is at work in our lives. 
Narrative theology can help the church consider how to best foster such storytelling. 

Brian McLaren describes narrative theology when he writes, 

Rather than trying to capture timeless truth in objective statements systematized 

in analytical outlines and recorded in books and institutionalized in schools and 

denominations, narrative theology embraces, preserves, and reflects on the stories 

of people and communities involved in the romance of God.” 
Local congregations embrace, preserve, and reflect on the stories of God’s work among 


them to impact future ministry. Philip Clayton suggests that congregations need to dig 


“into our beliefs and the sources of our beliefs (scripture, tradition, reason, and 
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experience) to explain why we make the decisions we make.” By remembering what 
God has done in the congregation's life and narrating what God is doing, a local church 
can participate with God in what God will do in the future. 

This chapter will provide a brief survey of narrative theology using, as Clayton 
mentioned, the sources of belief, scripture, tradition, experience, and reason.’ There is a 
trinity of stories when it comes to the Christian narrative, the biblical narrative found in 
Scripture, the testimony of individual’s experiences, and finally, the narrative of tradition 
as seen in the church's life. The chapter will explore the characteristics of these three 
narratives. Then, the chapter will consider how narrative informs reason as the 
community of faith discerns future action. The conclusion will culminate with how this 


research impacted the project. 


Narrative Theology 
Narrative theology officially became a movement in 1984 with the publication of 
George Lindbeck’s book The Nature of Doctrine. In this pivotal book, Lindbeck 
describes two theological methods he termed “cognitive-propositionalist” and 
“experiential-expressive.” In the cognitive-propositionalist method, religion, and as a 


result, doctrines, are developed like a science or philosophy, using the Bible as its source 
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of facts.° In the “experiential-expressive” theological method, on the other hand, 
experiences of religion can vary while doctrines do not change. At the same time, 
doctrines can change to describe experiences better. 

Lindbeck proposed a third way that he phrased the “cultural-linguistic” method. 
Religions, in this understanding, develop as a culture with its own language. Religious 
traditions produce different practices and languages. Lindbeck writes that in the cultural- 
linguistic alternative, “religions are seen as comprehensive interpretive schemes, usually 
embodied in myths or narratives and heavily ritualized, which structure human 
experience and understanding of self and world.”° As one immerses into a religion, they 
learn a new culture and master its language rules to structure and tell the culture’s 
narratives. 

Language is both personal and communal. Theologian C. S. Song writes: 

It is because language is so personal that it is so communal. A community is built 

around a language. More correctly, different languages and different nuances and 

variations of a particular language, representing different experiences, take form 
in different communities. Language is the bridge between the personal and the 
communal. It is the medium by which we share with one another our physical 
needs and spiritual aspirations at various levels and in different dimensions of 
community life. Next to kinship, language — and for that matter, dialects — ensures 
the identity of individuals in the community and maintains the coherence of that 
community.’ 


Language creates culture, and culture creates language. Like the chicken or the egg 


proposition, it is challenging to know which came first, language or culture. Song states, 
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“The fact is that culture is a language in diverse forms and that language embodies a 
culture.”* The two cannot be separated. 

If we, like Lindbeck, think about religion as a culture, then the language used 
embodies religion. Song notes that religious language is “experience-based and culturally 
conditioned.” Religion is learned through the language used in the shared experiences of 
rituals and practices of the community and based on the experiences with these rituals. 
Philosopher and theologian James K. A. Smith writes, “Over time, rituals and practices — 
often in tandem with aesthetic phenomena like pictures and stories — mold and shape our 
precognitive disposition to the world by training our desires.”'° These rituals and 
practices are formed out of the narrative of the religion. 

In the Christian context, the rituals of Holy Communion and the spiritual practices 
of communal worship are both the culture and the language of the people. Yet, the 
sacrament of communion and the practice of worship is best when grounded in the 
narrative of the Christian faith — the salvific work of God through Jesus Christ. If 
becoming religious means becoming skilled in a new language, as Lindbeck argues, 
becoming a Christian means learning the story of Israel and Jesus. 

Michael Goldberg, writing about Christian and Jewish narrative theology, stresses 
that a narrative theology “must attend closely to a whole history of tradition which 


reaches from the past down to the present.”!! The writer of Isaiah 43, for example, draws 
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on the Jewish tradition of the Exodus narrative to remind the people of God’s mighty acts 
in the past. The author narrates what God is doing among the people in exile by 
remembering the Exodus narrative. The acts of remembering and narrating prompt future 
action. 
Scripture — Biblical Narrative 

The Christian faith is “revealed in Scripture.”!? Narrative theologians, like the 
high school English teacher, want to expose readers to the ultimate classic story that 
centuries later still speak to different audiences. Scripture is the story of God’s 
redemption of creation through Jesus Christ. Theologian Hans Frei was concerned with 
the loss of the narrative reading of scripture.'? In his estimation, too much interpretation 
took the biblical narrative out of context by placing it into the narrative of humanity to 
make sense of the world. Frei argued that the Christian biblical narrative has a singular 
focus: Jesus Christ. Such an account must include the suffering, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus. Gary Comstock writes, “[Jesus] is best explained by telling the story of his life and 
death and continuing presence in the life of Christians.”’!* In the Christian biblical 
narrative, a significant theme that runs from creation to Israel, to Jesus, and to the church 
is God's saving work. 

Comstock argues that for narrativists, no other explanation is needed beyond the 
story. He writes, “After offering a narrative description, one need not always go on to try 


to translate this story into the categories of some other scheme, as scientific historians try 
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to do in explaining events in terms of nomological laws.”!> Rev. Taylor Mertins, in a blog 
post, describes the difference between explaining and proclaiming in this way: 

Explanation often leads to exhortation; the Bible says this so we have to do that. 

But the Good News is an announcement that God has come into the world and we 

now live in the light of that in-breaking.!° 
The resulting narrative both proclaims and explains, affirming “the practical power of a 
story.”!’ The dramatic stories from the scriptures, like God leading Israel through the 
wilderness to the promised land or the sacrificial love of Jesus Christ, have the power to 
transform lives without further explanation. 

Michael Goldberg reminds students of narrative theology that “as understanding a 
language is a prior condition of speaking it, being able to follow a story is a prior 
condition of being able to tell one.”!® To fully participate in the Christian narrative, one 
must engage with the narrative. During a workshop at the Fresh Expressions National 
Gathering in March 2022, Dr. Leonard Sweet spoke about the tendency to reduce the 
narrative to verses. He plainly stated that Christians today are “not well storied.”!? His 
concern was that scripture was misused to communicate narratives counter to the Biblical 


narrative. In doing so, Christians exhibit the inability to follow the story. The concern 


resonates with Frei and other narrativists. 
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Sweet went on to say: 

We know the words as verses, but we do not know the words as narrative. We 

need to read the Bible as stories, not verses. Memorization has reduced Scripture 

to just verses.”° 
The belittling of the narrative to a handful of memorized verses reduces the story's 
impact. The scope of God’s mighty salvific acts is weakened by narrowly focusing on a 
slim selection of verses. Mertins writes, “The gospel is not a program, or a set of beliefs, 
or a collection of rules, or an explanation of how to wind up in the right place when you 
die.”*! The gospel is the story of God’s salvation work climaxes in the life, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. Smith argues that the emphasis should be on how the whole 
narrative “shapes us, forms us, molds us to be a certain kind of people whose hearts and 
passions and desires are aimed at the kingdom of God.””” This will require the attention 
of church leaders to telling the story for formation and transformation, not information 
and memorization. 
Experience - Personal Narrative 

The experiences of faith are “confirmations of the realities of God’s grace attested 
in Scripture.” John Wesley understood experience as a source of belief and evidence of 


what God is doing in the life of the Christian.*4 In the church's lexicon, a personal 


narrative of God’s work in someone’s life is the spiritual practice of testimony. The word 
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“testimony” can have different meanings in different cultural contexts. Even within the 
church, testimony can hold multiple understandings. Thomas Hoyt Jr., writing from the 
perspective of the Black Church, describes testimony this way: 

Testimony occurs in particular settings — a courtroom or a church — where a 

community expects to hear the truth spoken. Witness — those making the 

testimony — must speak the truth as they have seen, heard, and experienced it. The 
practice of testimony requires that there be witnesses to testify and others to 
receive and evaluate their testimony. It is a deeply shared practice — one that is 
possible only in a community that recognizes that falsehood is strong, but that 
yearns nonetheless to know what is true and good.”° 
Testimony can be seen as a personal narrative of what God is doing in that person’s life, 
it is told within the community. In Hoyt’s description, testimony is dependent on the 
community and is a “shared practice” form of storytelling. 

The assumption is that testimonies in the church need to be a great, dramatic 
conversion story. That is not the case. Testimony can be as straightforward as answering 
the question, “Where did you see God?” Testimonies are autobiographical. As Clayton 
writes, “They start with simple narratives of our encountering God, coming to know God, 
seeking to walk with God.” It is the uncomplicated story of how one sees God’s work in 
their life. 

As explored in Chapter Three, the success of the 19th-century Holiness 
Movement was mainly due to the telling of and expectation of testimony. Phoebe Palmer, 
known as the “Mother of the Holiness Movement,” intentionally included a time for those 


participating in her prayer meetings and revival services to share what God was doing in 


their lives. The stories shared were plain accounts of encounters with God. This practice 
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resulted in more people attending the prayer meetings, experiencing God through their 
conflux moments, and sharing their stories with others. The movement grew due to the 
new believers becoming storytellers of God’s actions. 

Testimony as a form of storytelling expands to include, as Dori Baker puts it, “the 
significant little stories of God’s work in the lives of everyday people, every day.”7 
Religious education scholars like Baker and Anne E. Streaty Wimberly have developed 
methodologies incorporating testimony as a critical component in faith formation. The 
methods were developed for faith formation with adolescent girls (Baker) and the African 
American church (Wimberly). The processes create space for sharing personal stories, 
and then together, the group discerns where God is within the story. Baker and Wimberly 
both discovered in their work that there is a need for the church to create a space, as 
Wimberly put it, to honor the “quest for the soul’s story to be shared and for a larger 
story — God’s story — to inform and transform that story.”?* The participants, together, 
place the storyteller’s testimony within the greater narrative of God’s salvific acts. 

The methods developed by Baker and Wimberly are examples and models for 
reflecting theologically on the narrative of one’s life as it intersects with the narrative of 
God’s actions. The primary way this occurs is through what Wimberly calls “story- 
linking.” Wimberly defines story-linking as “a process whereby we connect parts of our 


everyday stories with the Christian faith story in the Bible and the lives of exemplars of 
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the Christian faith outside the Bible.””? The process links the Biblical narrative of 


Scripture with the personal narrative of experience and finally with the narrative of the 
Christian tradition. The method of story-linking in both Wimberly and Baker’s contexts 
proved to be what Hoyt observed about testimony, “times of catharsis and healing.’*° 
Story is used to make sense of what God has done and to see what God is doing amid 
suffering, oppression, or trauma. 
Tradition - Congregational Narrative 

The Christian faith is “illumined by tradition.”*! The story of God’s redemption 
does not leap from the final pages of the New Testament to the church today. The story of 
God continued through the traditions of local churches, the writings of the early church 
mothers and fathers, and the worship practices developed across the globe. The UMC’s 
Book of Discipline states, “The story of the church reflects the most basic sense of 
tradition, the continuing activity of God’s Spirit transforming human life.”3” The story 
continues today in local churches. 

George Lindbeck understood the church as the center of religious expression. The 
church is where the language of religion and the narrative of God’s salvation is 


communicated. The scriptures for the early church were the Hebrew Bible, meaning 
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Israel’s narrative was the early church’s story. For Lindbeck the church is shaped by its 
story.*3 He writes: 

Not only was Israel’s story their only story, but it was the whole of that story 

which they appropriated. It was not only the favorable parts, the Old Testament 

histories of faithful remnants, that they applied to themselves. All the wickedness 

of the Israelites in the wilderness could be theirs.** 
Lindbeck warns against the church only referring to the New Testament as her story. As 
he says, “The continuity of the story and the identity of the people are not broken.”° 
Israel’s story is the early church’s story, and together it shapes the church's narrative 
today. 

As the Christian faith spread around the world, Gentiles converted to the faith. 
Acts 15 chronicles the debate over the inclusion of Gentile uncircumcised believers into 
the community of Jesus followers. The narrative of Jewish Christians was that new 
believers were to be circumcised. The Acts 15 debate represents a struggle with dueling 
narratives, where change is discerned based on the story of God’s redemptive work 
through Jesus Christ. Lindbeck writes, “The inclusion through Christ of the 


uncircumcised in the one eternal covenant constituted, for the early Christians, nor the 


formation of a new people but the enlargement of the old.”*° The uncircumcised were 
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grafted into the community, expanding the narrative of God’s people. As inclusion 
occurs, the added personal stories shape the communal narrative. 

The tradition of corporate worship is a means by which to remember and narrate 
the redemptive work of God. Clayton emphasizes, “A congregation is a place where we 
come together to tell the corporate narrative of our life together with God, as well as to 
observe the rites and liturgies that help us to remember and experience that story.” 
Smith describes liturgies as “formative practices.”** Smith argues practices like worship, 
prayer, and the sacraments are habit-forming. Liturgies, he writes, 

shape and constitute our identities by forming our most fundamental desires and 

our most basic attunement to the world. In short, liturgies make us certain kinds of 

people, and what defines us is what we love. They do this because we are the sorts 
of animals whose orientation to the world is shaped from the body up more than 
from the head down. Liturgies aim our love to different ends precisely by training 
our hearts through our bodies. They prime us to approach the world in a certain 
way, to value certain things, to aim for certain goals, to pursue certain dreams, to 
work together on certain projects. In short, every liturgy constitutes a pedagogy 
that teaches us, in all sorts of precognitive ways, to be a certain kind of person.*? 
While doctrines speak to the head, liturgy speaks to the heart. The formative practices of 
a congregation shapes identity and creates meaning within the community. The practices 
form the communal narrative, which is a congregation’s culture. 

I experienced the communal narrative of the church at a youth retreat with 

hundreds of teenagers. The preacher for the closing worship service incorporated the 


liturgy of Holy Communion into her sermon. The tech team scrambled to find the correct 


slides, not realizing the preacher’s plan to transition to the sacrament smoothly. Before 


37 Clayton, Transforming Christian Theology: For Church and Society, 83. 
38 Smith, Desiring the Kingdom, 25. 
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the team could get the responses on the screen, the room of teenagers replied to the 
liturgy: 

The Lord be with you. 

And also with you. 
The teenagers did not need the script. They had entered the narrative. The tradition of the 
Christian faith is remembered through the liturgies of worship. People of all ages can 
enter the story through these rituals and practices, placing themselves in the narrative and 
receiving God’s salvation. 

Smith argues that a church’s liturgy is cultural, as are liturgies within society. 
How a community of faith worships and prays becomes a signpost for what the 
congregation believes and thinks. It is an indicator of the culture of the congregation. In 
Smith's estimation, the narrative and liturgy communicated have a more significant 
impact on Christian discipleship and faith formation than the memorization of doctrine. 
This is to say that not all liturgies align with the gospel narrative. 

The church can discern its story within the Christian narrative through rituals and 
practices. Smith writes, “Christian worship is deeply shaped by an explicit articulation of 
the story in Scripture.’ The church's liturgy, rituals, and practices inform what kind of 


people Christians are to be. In this way, the narrative encourages action on the part of the 


40 Smith, Desiring the Kingdom, 195. 
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Christian and the community. This action can be participation in the church's traditions or 
forming an ethical response to current realities. 
Reason — Acting with God 

The discernment to move with God in the unfolding story of what God will do is 
empowered by the source of reason. Reason enables us to responsibly interpret a 
revelation from God, whether it was through scripture, experience, or tradition. Reason 
enables Christians to “grasp, express, and live out the gospel in a way that will commend 
itself to thoughtful persons who are seeking to know and follow God’s ways.’””#! The story 
of what God has done and what God is doing inspires a congregation to act with God in 
the unfolding narrative of what God will do. 

Theological reflection on the stories of others can inspire new ways of knowing 
and acting with God. Robert McAfee Brown observed that “hope is anchored in the 
ongoing power of the biblical story of a God who dwells not somewhere else, but in the 
very midst of where God’s people are.’’*? In telling stories and reflecting together 
theologically, these communities of faith caught glimpses of what God was doing in our 
lives. Our stories answer the question I asked my students in youth ministry, “Where did 


you see God?” within the context of the larger Christian story. The narrative is the 


4! The Book of Discipline, paragraph 105, 88. 
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primary means to explain how past decisions and future hopes shape the current 
narrative.** 

The base communities of Latin America did not stop at reflecting upon the 
biblical narrative and their own experiences. The structure of the base communities 
empowered the participants to respond faithfully to the realities of their world. Stanley 
Hauerwas notes, ““We have to make decisions and we have to know better how to reason 
about them.’“4 The base communities provided the space for participants to reason their 
decisions because they reflected, in community, on Scripture, experience, and tradition. 

During a mission trip to Costa Rica, I heard Ginnette’s story. After her husband 
died from cancer, Ginnette joined a group of women that met weekly. By sharing their 
stories and reflecting together on scripture and the church's traditions, the group 
empowered the women to make transformational decisions. Ginnette left the group 
deciding to open her own business driving a bus. She came to realize her call was to 
provide a safe way for children to get to school or church. 

Baker found action to be a desired outcome in her research. She writes, “Often, 
the action that emerges is a new behavior resulting from a new way of thinking about 
God, self, and others.”*> Ginnette’s new way of seeing herself, God, and others inspired 
her to a new thing. Such actions are possible because the story has transformed the 
participants. The linking of experiences with the biblical narrative promotes activity for 


the future. The resulting action may not be a complete transformation of a local church. 


43 Comstock, “Two Types of Narrative Theology,” 687-717. 
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However, each small conflux moment that sparks new spiritual practices or significant 
decisions regarding moral or ethical behavior, builds spiritual momentum unleashing a 
movement. 

When we participate in and reflect on the gospel narrative by remembering what 
God has done and narrating what God is doing, we are equipped to make decisions and 
act with God in the future. Smith writes that “Scriptures provide the story of which we 
find ourselves apart, and thus the narration and absorption of the story are crucial to give 
us resources for knowing what we ought to do.’”*° To participate in the gospel narrative is 
to ask, “What now?” As stories are shared and their placement within the gospel narrative 


discerned, some form of action is discovered. 


Conclusion 

In their book Resident Aliens, Stanley Hauerwas and Will Willimon tell the story 
of a former pastor returning to a church he served to preach.*’ In the twenty years that 
passed, the pastor and the congregation had changed. The pastor recalled how the 
community’s demographics were changing twenty years ago. He observed that the 
change was not only in the community but within the congregation. While many older 
white members were still present, the congregation also had younger African American 
members. The pastor used the account of the great cloud of witnesses**, a collection of 


familiar biblical stories, along with the story of who the church was twenty years ago. He 


46 Smith, Desiring the Kingdom, 196. 
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remembered what God had done and narrated what God was doing in the congregation 
today. It was a moment to celebrate all that God had done in and through this faith 
community. 

Hauerwas and Willimon acknowledge that, while there is nothing spectacular 
about this kind of storytelling, “a congregation takes its cues from scripture when it 
engages in such storytelling.” The pastor guided the congregation to place themselves 
in the biblical narrative as outlined in Hebrews. Notably, the congregation was able to see 
a “heroic God” that does not abandon God’s people.*° The storytelling equipped the 
congregation to remember what God had done, narrate what God is doing, and chose to 
act with God in the future. 

Language matters. The way we communicate and tell the story significantly 
impacts how individuals — those in the congregation and those outside — place themselves 
in the story. Goldberg notes, “the ways in which we use our language to describe what is 
happening is critically decisive.” When visiting the Gem City Church Collective in 
Dayton, Ohio, it was striking how the leadership used language. Rev. Dr. Brain Law 
51 


began the presentation by stating, “I’m excited to tell you what God has been doing. 


The story of the Collective placed God as the leading actor. It was not a story that 


49 Hauerwas and Willimon, Resident Aliens, 57. 
50 Hauerwas and Willimon, Resident Aliens, 57. 
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focused on certain pastors, the congregations, a District Superintendent, or a Bishop. The 


story was about what God has been and is doing. 

There are congregations stuck in decline. When leaders share what they have tried 
to do, God’s work among them has been absent. By grounding themselves in the biblical 
narrative of God’s mighty acts, these congregations can find themselves in the salvific 
story. If congregations, in the words of Hauerwas and Willimon, “are invited to see 
[themselves] and [their] lives as part of God’s story,” then the story will empower the 
congregation to new actions with God. 

The project was designed to extend an invitation to church leaders to see their 
congregations’ stories as part of God’s story. The theological sources of scripture, 
experience, tradition, and reason can frame theological reflection as leaders remember 
what God has done and narrate what God is doing. Scholars like Baker and Wimberly, 
and the base communities in Latin America, provide models for theological reflection 
and story-linking testimonies with the whole narrative. 

Once leaders remembered what God had done and narrated what God is doing, 
the project equipped them to discern how they will act with God. The narrative of Jesus 
Christ is more than just a great story. The whole narrative of scripture, tradition, and 
experience equips us to reason responsibility as we discern how we will act with God. 
The next chapter will explore how storytelling is used to frame organizational and 


business ideas to inform, illuminate, and inspire others. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

As a child, our family would help my grandparents with the garden harvest in the 
summers. During the heat of the day, we would pick the vegetables. In the cool of the 
evening, sitting on the back porch, we would snap green beans and shuck corn. While we 
used our hands to snap and shuck, the family told stories. Many of the stories were about 
the past. “Remember when,” someone would start a new story. Whether on my 
grandparents’ back porch or sitting around their kitchen table, the ritual of storytelling 
shaped and formed the culture of our family. The stories communicated our values and 
beliefs. 

Stories are powerful. They can transport a reader or hearer to worlds unknown. 
Stories have the power to transform lives. Narratives influence and form mental models, 
or how we make sense of ourselves and the world. Neuroscientists have determined that 
“a person who tells compelling stories can actually plant ideas, thoughts, and emotions 
into a listener’s brain.”’! Stories greatly influence what we think, feel, consume, and 


believe. 


' Carmine Gallo, The Storyteller’s Secret: From TED Speakers to Business Legends, Why Some 
Ideas Catch on and Others Don’t (New York, NY: St. Martin’s Press, 2016), 4. 
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Stories surround us. From commercials to films to everyday life, stories are a part 
of who we are. Stories communicate values, beliefs, feelings, and perspectives and can 
speak directly to our desires, to what we love. In short, stories create meaning.” Because 
stories are tied to meaning making, they have become an effective means to 
communicate. Once upon a time, leaders would use logic to explain why things were the 
way they were. Today, story trumps logic because stories convey values and emotions.* 
Stories connect with our deepest desires. 

Bryan Stevenson, a lawyer, and the executive director of the Equal Justice 
Initiative framed his 2012 TED Talk presentation about the misrepresentation of death 
row inmates with stories. Carmine Gallo, a communications coach, broke down 
Stevenson’s storytelling template.‘ In the first five minutes, Stevenson introduces his 
theme and tells a story about his grandmother. Then, he shares data supporting his thesis. 
This is followed by another story about the day Stevenson met Rosa Parks. He then 
provides more data to support his theme. He concludes with a third story about an 
encounter with a court janitor.> 

Stevenson told Gallo, “All of those narratives are designed to help understand the 
issues. Narrative is hugely important in effective communication.’ Inspired by 


Stevenson, Gallo encourages leaders as storytellers to devote “65 percent or more of their 


? Donald Miller, Hero on a Mission: A Path of a Meaningful Life (New York, NY: Harper Collins 
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content to stories that establish trust and build a deeper, emotional relationship with their 
audience.”’ Storytelling can inform, illuminate, and inspire new ways to think about 
issues. At the same time, the stories told can motivate the listener to further action. Great 
storytellers have been known to start great movements. 

In my ministry context as the Coordinator for Church Revitalization in the CVD, I 
have heard countless stories from clergy and church leaders. Many are told in frustration 
as they tell the story of how they have “done all the things,” as one pastor said, and they 
see no change.® The problem is that church leaders are not telling the stories of what God 
has done in the church. God is absent from the narrative. I chose to explore how story is 
used in other disciplines to discern how these interdisciplinary practices can be applied to 
revitalize declining and plateauing churches. 

This chapter will address how the interdisciplinary foundation of storytelling adds 
to the understanding and development of the project. After providing a working 
definition of storytelling, the chapter will examine examples of how business and thought 
leaders use narrative for change. Then, the chapter will use the integration model to 
engage the problem and hypothesis, the Biblical Foundation, the Historical Foundation, 
and the Theological Foundation. The conclusion will provide a synopsis of the discipline 


and implications for the Doctor in Ministry project. 
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Storytelling 


Everyone who works with stories has a definition of storytelling. Some use the 
outline of what Joseph Campbell called the monomyth or the hero’s journey.’ The 
monomyth, a term coined by Campbell, is a template for many narratives from various 
cultures. After studying hundreds of myths and stories, Campbell concluded that the 
monomyth is the standard structure used for the hero’s journey. Author and speaker 
Donald Miller has used this template to train others to draft their personal or 
organizational narrative.'° 

Gallo defines storytelling as “the art of framing an idea as a narrative to inform, 
illuminate, and inspire.””!! This is a solid definition of storytelling, especially for Gallo, 
whose writing concerns examining stories told by TED Talk speakers and business 
leaders. Organizational behavior experts agree that stories frame culture and provide a 
means for understanding communication and learning.'? Yanu Endar Prasetyo writes, “In 
organizations, sharing experiences through narrative can build trust, cultivate norms, 
913 


transfer tacit knowledge, facilitate unlearning, and generate emotional connections. 


Scholar David Boje writes, “In organizations, storytelling is the preferred sense-making 
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currency of human relationships among internal and external stakeholders.”!4 Scholars 
and business leaders have determined that storytelling is a communication tool for 
sharing knowledge and culture, shaping identity, and motivating action. 

Your Brain on Story 

The amygdala is an almond-shaped mass of nuclei in the brain's frontal lobe. 
When someone is in a euphoric state, it is because the amygdala has opened the floodgate 
of the neurotransmitter dopamine. This pleasure chemical in the brain is why people get 
addicted to drugs, gambling, sex, shopping, and other addictive behaviors. Scientists have 
found that persuasion, motivation, and memory, have the same effect on the brain. This 
almond-shaped mass is powerful. 

In a blog post for the Association for Talent Development, storyteller Doug 
Stevenson summarizes what scientists discovered about story and the brain.'> Molecular 
biologist John Medina describes the release of dopamine in the brain to a Post It that 
states, “Remember this.”!® Stevenson provides an illustration to explain what Stevenson 
recalls someone walking up to him ten years after he keynoted an event and telling him, 
“T still remember the airport story.”!’ Stevenson concluded that the emotional aspects of 
storytelling make listeners feel good, and the robust amygdala releases chemicals like 


cortisol, oxytocin, and dopamine into the system. There is a strong dependence between 


4 David M. Boje, “The Storytelling Organization: A Study of Story Performance in an Office- 
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the chemicals in the brain and memory. Neuroscientist Paul Zak discovered that “when 
the brain synthesizes oxytocin, people are more trustworthy, generous, charitable, and 
compassionate.”!® The greater the emotional connection, the more likely it will be 
remembered. 

As long as there has been language, there has been storytelling. Stories are the 
oldest form of communication because it connects with the human brain in ways that 
data, charts, and facts do not. Gallo suggests that without powerful storytellers like 
Winston Churchill and Martin Luther King, Jr., the world would be different.'? These 
leaders used storytelling to frame an idea so that others were informed, illuminated, and 
inspired. 

Narratives of Change 

Mental models are the way the brain relates to and makes sense of reality.” They 
are internal representations of an external reality. Life experiences and perceptions form 
mental models. They are used for decision-making, from choosing the right retirement 
plan to how to respond to a political leader’s speech. In addition, mental models provide 
the framework for how new information is received. Mental models frame one’s 
understanding of the world and are important when introducing new ideas. 

Professor Scott Cormode makes three observations about mental models. The first 


is they “dictate behavior,” the second is they “often come to us as stories,” and the third 
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is “changing the story changes behavior.””! Boje found in his research that storytelling 
has been used successfully to make strategic shifts in organizations.” Cormode argues 
that for churches to be innovative, they need to tell stories to manage the change required. 

It is difficult to change a mental model. Professor Hans Hansen is a self-identified 
ethnographer. In his book, Narrative Change, he describes what it was like to enact a new 
narrative to create transformational change by telling stories to change a mental model.” 
Hansen writes about being part of the first permanent death penalty defense team in 
Texas. When the team started, 90% of those accused in capital trials received the death 
penalty. The group quickly realized that Texans’ narrative about the death penalty, the 
mental model most Texans had, prevented them from seeing a different perspective and 
receiving new ideas. 

Hansen argues that when we apply “an existing narrative,” we get the results 
dictated by that narrative.*4 The narrative that formed the mental model that dictated that 
the death penalty was necessary was the lens through which jurors’ decisions were 
discerned and shaped additional conversations. Hansen writes, “Narratives connect the 


normal to the extraordinary, creating a bridge from how things are to how they can be.””° 
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By changing the narrative, the “That’s just the way things are done” normalcy 
transforms, making way for new possibilities. 

Change in organizations is typically orchestrated by traditional means of 
knowledge transfer. For example, PowerPoint presentations with facts, data, and charts 
are often used to transfer knowledge. However, there are several key barriers to these 
forms of communication.*° The first is ignorance. People are unwilling to accept that 
they do not know what they do not know. As a result, there is no genuine desire to 
consider a change. At times, those involved may lack the capacity for new knowledge. 
One significant barrier is the lack of preexisting relationships, without which it is 
challenging to invest in change. The traditional transfer of knowledge does not inspire or 
motivate people to change; instead, it can overwhelm them to inaction. On the other 
hand, stories can inform, illuminate, and inspire. 

Narratives of change are constructed in the community.?’ While a leader might be 
the primary communicator, the narrative is formed in the collective. Hansen notes, 
“narratives are the product of our collective sensemaking.’”* In this way, stories create 
shared meaning for a community. Professors Francesca Polletta and James Jasper call this 
collective identity, which they define as “‘an individual’s cognitive, moral, and emotional, 
connection with a broader community, category, practice, or institution.””? Collective 


identity is the intersection of the individual and the community. The narrative negotiates 
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what a community is and is not. Stories shape and form the organization’s culture and its 
collective identity. 
In Boje’s study of an office supply company, he found that stories informed and 
predicted. He explains: 
These stakeholders tune into stories as real-time data and tell stories to predict, 
empower, and even fashion change. Customers, vendors, salespeople, and 
executives in this office-supply distribution company performed stories not only 
to make sense of their setting but to negotiate alternative interpretations and to 
accommodate new precedents for decision and action. They tell stories about the 
past, present, and future to make sense of and manage their struggles with their 
environment.°° 
Further, Boje discovered that those who are skilled storytellers and story interpreters are 
more effective communicators. He encourages this skill to be taught beyond the 


traditional folklore discipline. Others argue that stories are more powerful than a deck of 


PowerPoint slides.*! 


Integration with Problem and Hypothesis 
The problem identified for the Doctor of Ministry project is that church leaders 
from the CVD are not telling the story of what God has done and is doing in their 
churches. The result is the churches are using old models for church growth while they 
continue to decline. The hypothesis is if leadership teams participate in storytelling 
workshops to remember what God has done and narrate what God is doing, they will be 
equipped to empower their congregations to see God’s work among them and tell the 


story so that they can move with what God will do.. 
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The use of stories to create narratives of change is an underutilized tool in church 
revitalization. Today more and more business leaders use stories to establish identity and 
culture. For example, Herb Kelleher of Southwest Airlines is confident that “culture is a 
story that must be shared every day.’”*? Kelleher uses stories to inform, illuminate, and 
inspire the employees of Southwest to create a customer-satisfying culture. As a result, 
the employees share the story, and the story spreads to the customers. 

One of Kelleher’s story strategies is small acts of kindness. He will drop a 
handwritten note to an employer. If someone has a new baby, they will hear from 
Kelleher. They will give shoutouts to employees who have made a difference to a 
customer. They celebrate the wins. These acts, or rituals, are part of the Southwest story 
and reflect a core value of the company that the employees are people first. People are at 
the center of Southwest’s mission or purpose. Their story reflects that purpose, and their 
actions reflect their stories. 

The storytelling discipline provides a framework for equipping church leaders to 
tell their congregation’s story. They can inform, illuminate, and inspire the congregation 
to tell the story of what God has done, is doing, and how they can move with what God 
will do. Narrative has the power to create a culture focused on God’s activity in and 
through the church. The stories told form the congregation's identity, and because they 
reflect the church’s purpose, they can motivate others to participate in the story. A result 
of this storytelling is a clear, concise vision of how the congregation will “make disciples 


of Jesus Christ for the transformation of the world.’ 
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However, it should not be assumed that storytelling organizations are telling good 
stories. While there are multiple positive results to the use of storytelling in 
organizations, the negative impacts cannot be ignored. Hansen writes, 

Remember that the power of a narrative is not related to its truthfulness. Power is 

a function of how controlling or widespread a narrative is — not how accurate it is. 

When we adopt a narrative without question, it is usually because we have been 

socialized to do so. The power of a narrative is more about the degree to which it 

guides behavior and how deeply it is embedded in our society. Powerful 

narratives become objective and taken for granted.*4 
We do not have to look far to see that non-truthful narratives can fill in the gaps of 
unspoken narratives, and still be just as powerful. Often the lack of a compelling and 
motivating narrative creates space for untruth and misinformation. Such false narratives 
can create cultures of oppression, exploitation, and bullying. Churches are not immune 
from this form of storytelling. Therefore, paying close attention to the stories is essential 
as they can aid in naming the current reality. 

Story as a revitalization tool can shape and form a church’s culture and inform 
and inspire its future. When members work together to recall the congregation’s 
significant stories, it can aid them in identifying core values. In his book Congregation, 
James Hopewell insists that telling a congregation’s story provides “a fresh way to 
characterize its corporate life.’> It is not about creating unity through stories, it is about a 
fresh perspective. Stories preserve conflict and contrast within an organization. The 


shared stories will reveal what conflict still exists or how the congregation persevered, 


and can help shape a new shared story to move forward. 
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Integration with Biblical Foundation 

The Biblical Foundation focused on Isaiah 43:16-21. In the text, Israel is exiled to 
Babylon. The unit begins with past-tense language about what God has done. The phrases 
intentionally cause the exiled to recall the Exodus story of the Hebrew’s escape from 
Pharaoh’s army at the Red Sea. The prophet retells the familiar story of what God has 
done to save God’s people. 

The prophet uses the community's collective memory to remind them of God’s 
salvific acts. By using the familiar story of the Exodus, a story every child would know, 
the prophet shapes the collective identity of Israel as God’s people. Marshall Ganz writes, 
“Story telling is how we develop individual and collective identities that define the ends 
we seek and among whom we seek them. .. When we tell our story we do identity work, 
reenacting who we have been and forging the persons we become.”*® The imagery the 
prophet uses is a reenactment of the Exodus story. It is a reminder of who the people are, 
their collective identity as children of God. 

Prasetyo notes that “stories do not merely recount experiences but open-up new 
possibilities for action.’”*’ Ganz teaches that stories inform different behaviors. Stories are 
“sources of emotional learning we can access for the courage, love, hope we need to deal 
with the fear, loneliness, and despair that inhibits our action.’’*® This is the case for exiled 


Israel. The prophet speaks into the fear, loneliness, and despair by recalling a familiar, 
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emotional story from the collective memory that gives the people access to courage and 
hope. 

It is out of Israel’s hope that the story motivates action. While there will be a 
second exodus for Israel, praise is the response to God’s salvation work. As Biblical 
scholar Paul Hansen has noted, “the ultimate purpose of all creation” is to bear witness 
through praise.*? Joseph Blenkinsopp agrees when he wrote, “The appropriate response 
of the chosen people is liturgical praise.”4° The prophet used familiar language and 
imagery to invoke the Exodus narrative in the community's collective memory to spark a 
movement. As the people remembered the salvific acts of God, they were able to narrate 
what God was currently doing in their present, a response warrant of praise. As noted in 
Chapter Two, memory was important to the Israelites, which is why the use of the sacred 
story of the Exodus was powerful and compelling. The narrative was the source of 
meaning and used to reframe the mental model to make sense of the current reality. 
Integration with Historical Foundation 

The spiritual discipline of testimony was extremely important to Phoebe Palmer 
and the 19th-century Holiness Movement. Palmer created space for what Sue Nilsen 
Kibbey calls conflux moments.*! These moments are a living encounter between 
individuals and the heart of God. Palmer invited the sharing of testimonies, or personal 


stories, first in her prayer meetings that met in her home and later in the revivals she led. 


3° Paul Hanson, Isaiah 40-66, Interpretation: A Bible Commentary for Teaching and Preaching, 
(Louisville, KY: John Knox Press, 1995), 75. 
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Palmer believed the experience of a conflux moment was more valuable than head 
knowledge of theory, so she encouraged those who attended her prayer meetings to tell 
the story of their conflux moments.*” These testimonies became fuel for the Holiness 
Movement. As the stories of transformation were shared, the movement grew. 

Sociologist Joseph Davis suggests that stories are powerful because they are 
social practices.** There are two parties in storytelling, the teller and the listener. A story 
becomes a story only when there is an audience. The relationship between the two parties 
invites the listener to be part of the creative process. As explored in Chapter Three, 
Thomas Hoyt reminds us, to testify means there is a community of listeners to receive 
it.4 Davis writes, “By engaging the audience’s narrativity, storytellers draw the audience 
into the story because the connections being made are the product of the reader/listener’s 
mind and not simply a perception of what is written or heard.’’*> Stories not only inform 
but inspire, and by doing so, listeners make the story their own. 

When Sheryl Sandberg gave a talk at TEDWomen in 2010, she came prepared 
with a stack of statistics about women in corporate America.*° Before she took the stage, 
Sandberg’s friend suggested she tell the story of her daughter clinging to Sandberg’s legs 


at the airport. Sandberg, unsure about it, opened with the story. The response she received 
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inspired her to write her book Lean In. Sandberg’s story was able to connect with the 
audience so that the listeners could relate and make the story their own. The book's 
popularity launched a movement within corporate America to recognize women in 
leadership. 

Sandberg’s openness and honesty with her story gave permission for others “to be 
open and honest about theirs and together they can achieve equality.”*’ Ganz notes that 
storytelling has the power to engage others and inspire them to the point of transforming 
thousands of personal stories into a shared story of an organization, or in this case, a 
movement.** Movements begin because of these shared stories. 

Palmer’s use of testimony in the Holiness Movement is often an overlooked 
element of her methodology. Yet, it was critical. In his biography of Palmer, Charles 
White notes that testimony was a “unifying factor.”*? Palmer believed that every 
Christian should be involved in evangelism, and one of the ways to do so was to share 
their stories. Palmer modeled this behavior throughout her life, sharing her struggles 
openly and encounters with God. Dianne Langston wrote, “People could relate to her 
humanness even as she spoke about spiritual things.”°° Palmer knew the power of story. 
Integration with Theological Foundation 

George Linbeck’s book The Nature of Doctrine sparked a theological movement 


known as Narrative Theology. A central argument for Lindbeck was that religion is like a 
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culture; it is learned through the language and the practices of the cultural community. In 
this case, the Christian religion is known through the narrative of God’s salvific work 
through Jesus Christ. Jesus, narrative theologians argue, is the singular focus of the 
Christian biblical narrative. 

Narrative theologians argue that Christians need to be well-storied in the narrative 
of God’s salvation work as found in scripture. Philosopher and theologian James K. A. 
Smith argues that the emphasis should be on the whole narrative because it is the gospel 
story that “shapes us, forms us, molds us to be a certain kind of people whose hearts and 
passions and desires are aimed at the kingdom of God.”>! He argues habit-forming 
practices within a culture are formed through stories. Smith refers to these practices and 
rituals as liturgies. In the Christian church, traditional liturgies include the sacrament of 
holy communion, prayers, hymns, and the practice of worship. Worship is the place we 
come together to tell the story, the corporate narrative of the body of Christ. Yet, Smith 
would argue that any practice or ritual that is central to the life of a church’s story is 
liturgy. 

Scholars like Boje and Ganz talk about story performance. Stories, they argue, are 
performed to make sense of current reality. Boje explains, 

The implication of stories as precedents is that story performances are part of an 

organization-wide information-processing network. Bits and pieces of 

organization experience are recounted socially throughout the firm to formulate 

recognizable, cogent, defensible, and seemingly rational collective accounts that 


will serve as precedent for individual assumption, decision, and action. This is the 
institutional memory system of the organization.*” 
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The story of an institutional culture forms meaning for the organization. Donald Miller 
writes, “We see in stories a path we can take to live a more meaningful life.”*? Liturgy 
and ritual practices can be understood as story performance. In a congregation, it is the 
primary way the story of God’s redemption is communicated. If done well, it conveys 
purpose and meaning. Through the congregation’s liturgy, one remembers what God has 
done, makes sense of what God is doing, and motivates the community to act with God in 
the future. 

Miller notes, however, that one must choose to believe there is meaning to be 
found. At the end of the day, it is the choice of the individual and the collective body to 
make sense and meaning through the story. A church can choose to acknowledge God’s 
work in their story or not. Miller reflects on the work of Victor Frankl, who taught that 
when meaning is absent, there is distraction.** Smith reminds readers that everyone has 
an ultimate concern, something they love, and what they love influences their decisions 
and actions.°> The answer to the question, “What is our ultimate concern?” is evident in 
the commitment to a story. 

Meaning is found in purpose. A church or organization without a clear purpose 
lack meaning making in its story. Miller talks about finding purpose as finding a 
“redemptive perspective.”°° Narrative theologians may agree. Some churches have lost 


the plot and need to return to the narrative of God’s redemption work through Jesus 
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Christ. Being grounded in the narrative and telling the story beyond a deck of PowerPoint 


slides will increase awareness of God’s work in the present and possibilities for the 


future. 


Conclusion 

Donald Miller writes, “Midlife crisis happens when the cultural scripts end but we 
fail to write a new story for ourselves.”>’ When applied to a congregation, this “midlife 
crisis” often appears when a church has not accepted that the community looks very 
different from the day the church was planted. There are churches in the CVD whose 
current reality is very different from the 1820s or the 1920s when the churches were 
planted in their current locations. Midlife crisis in a church occurs when there is no clear 
identity or purpose. The script has run out. 

Miller is clear, “when a story ends, another has to begin.”>* In his work on 
Christian innovation, Len Wilson created the Life Cycle of a Creative Idea.*? In the cycle, 
a creative idea, or innovation, begins with inspiration, high up on the curve. Innovation 
falls from inspiration into the pit, where the details are worked out, then an upward cycle 
of growth launches to the hill of “finished.” This is followed by the long tail of 
implementing and living out the innovation. In a webinar through United Theological 


Seminary’s Innovation Center, Wilson argued that as one innovation reaches the hill of 
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finished, another idea needs to be in the pit gearing up for continued growth and 
movement. 

As a congregation drafts a story of future action with God, they will move from 
the pit to the hill of finished. As this story of moving with God launches, a new 
innovative story needs to be in the pit being discerned and drafted. This is all connected 
to the overarching story of God’s redemptive work, including what God is doing in the 
community. This is possible only by seeing and telling God-size breakthroughs; by 
remembering what God has done, narrating what is doing, and acting with what God will 
do. 

Before declining or plateaued congregations can reach the hill of finished, a new 
story starts with inspiration. Observers of leadership agree with sociologists and 
organizational behavior scholars that story is a powerful and natural means to inform, 
illuminate, and inspire. Story creates culture. Unknowingly, a congregation’s culture can 
contribute to its decline. 

The Doctor of Ministry project worked with leadership teams from churches on 
the CVD to first remember what God has done, then to narrate what God is doing. This 
cognitive change, or mind shift, of seeing God’s work among them shaped the story they 
tell of how they will act with God. In doing so, the story influences the culture. Prasetyo 
writes that storytelling can 

help community leaders to connect people and each other, such as creating a 

compelling purpose, honoring the past and present, building connections and 


relationships, listening to their voices and making the whole system in the 
community visible.°! 
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I have found in my revitalization work that when stories are told, often for the first time, 
there is a change in the environment. When a saint of the church tells a story about the 
past and, in doing so, invokes the imagination of what could be, everyone is more willing 
to consider a change. Any defensiveness or fear that was brought into the room, begins to 
fade. These storytelling occasions are often happenstance. What impact would intentional 
storytelling have on a congregation? 

Boje, in his study, came to similar conclusions. He discovered that stories in the 
organization were used to “predict, empower, and even fashion change.” Stories were 
used by all engaged in the organization, from the customers to the executives, to make 
sense of reality and negotiate alternative plots. Boje writes, “They tell stories about the 
past, present, and future to make sense of and manage their struggles with their 
environment.’°? What difference would it make in the life of a congregation if leaders 
were able to tell stories about the past, present, and future to make sense and manage 
their current realities? 

Storytelling as a means for an organization to claim or clarify identity and reality 
was a significant implication for the Doctor of Ministry project. The next chapter will 
reflect on the project that tested the hypothesis. This analysis will incorporate feedback 
from workshop participants. Using stories to remember what God has done in the 
church’s past and throughout the Christian biblical narrative, the congregation may 


(re)discover their purpose and identity. By telling stories to narrate what God is currently 
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doing, the congregation will be able to find themselves in the redemption story. These 
shared stories can lead to stories of inspiration and motivation sparking holy momentum 


for a spiritual movement. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 


The four previous chapters explored the biblical text of Isaiah 43:16-21, Phoebe 
Palmer and the Holiness Movement, narrative theology, and the interdisciplinary of 
storytelling in organizations. These chapters and the research they represent sought to 
address the problem that churches in the CVD are not aware of the stories they are telling 
or that their stories are missing what God has done and what God is doing in their 
congregations, resulting in little to no spiritual or numerical growth. The project 
hypothesized that if leaders participated in storytelling workshops, they would be 
equipped to empower their congregations to see God’s work among them and tell the 
story. 

The project introduced storytelling to church leaders by providing space for 
leaders to share and reflect on their own stories. In doing so, leaders became more 
comfortable sharing and reflecting on stories. The project introduced a storyboard tool 
that helped leaders draft their congregation’s stories. Groups of leaders used the 
Remember Storyboard (RSB), the Narrate Storyboard (NSB), and a Movement 
Storyboard (MSB) to tell the stories of what God has done, is doing, and will do through 


the church. 
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The research in the preceding chapters laid the groundwork for the storytelling 


project and its urgency for today's church. The research insights strengthened the project 
as church leaders were made aware of how stories are used in organizations and equipped 
as storytellers to remember and narrate what God has done and is doing. The Biblical 
Foundation (Chapter Two) provided an example of layering stories and discussed how 
remembering God's actions can inspire a faith community to see the new thing coming. 
This reminder of the ongoing salvation story can illuminate the modern-day church, 
inspiring a congregation to move with God. 

The Historical Foundation (Chapter Three) provided another example of using 
stories. Phoebe Palmer’s use of testimony was an essential part of the success of the 
holiness movement. By reclaiming this spiritual practice, local churches can equip their 
congregations to share their stories of what God is doing in their lives. Using Marshall 
Ganz’s language, the stories of self that led to the stories of us are essential to forming the 
shared story of a movement. The spiritual practice of testimony, shared in the 
community, empowers congregations to see what God is doing in their church. 

The Theological Foundation (Chapter Four) reminded us that God’s salvation 
story is ongoing and unfolding. It is significant to take the whole of scripture as one story. 
It is also essential to recognize the current movement of God as part of the overarching 
redemption story of creation. As Christians, we are people of a story; our current 
congregational realities continue God’s story. 

The Interdisciplinary Foundation (Chapter Five) provided concrete evidence from 
science and organizational behavior scholars on how impactful stories are on individuals 


and organizations. In the context of organizations, stories are the primary means of sense- 
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making. In other words, stories shape an organization’s culture. Stories reframe the 
mental models that prevent change. Leaders need to be aware of the impact of stories and 
that a congregation’s current reality is a narrative. Any change strategy for a declining or 
plateaued church needs to include a narrative of change that will inform, illuminate, and 


inspire. 


Methodology 

The project's purpose was to raise the awareness of church leaders of the narrative 
they are communicating about their church. Then, to equip them to tell a God-centered 
story. The intended result was that they would be empowered to lead their congregation 
in seeing and telling God’s story. The benefit of remembering what God has done and 
narrating what God is doing is to enable leaders to see and tell the movement of God and 
to act with God in the future. 

A six-week workshop titled “Leaders as Storytellers” was created to test the 
hypothesis. Invitations were sent to clergy in the CVD. The clergy were asked to invite 
leaders from their church to participate with them in the workshop sessions. The clergy 
who participated were ordained and provisional elders. The laity came from two UMC 
congregations in the district. One layperson was a staff member. Each participant was 
actively engaged in the leadership of their church. While the context of my research was 
churches in the CVD, the workshop could be a valuable resource across denominational 
lines and with other faith-based organizations. 

The workshops were held in six two-hour in-person sessions, with an occasional 


participant joining via Zoom due to sickness. Nine participants began and completed the 
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process in full. The first session was an introductory session. In this session, the problem 
the project was designed to address was presented, the informed consent forms were 
provided, and each participant completed a pre-project questionnaire. The other five 
sessions were designed around the learnings from the biblical, historical, theological, and 
interdisciplinary foundations. The outline for the six sessions can be found in Appendix 
A. 

Data collection was informed by qualitative research. Tim Sensing wrote, 
“Qualitative research produces culturally specific and contextually rich data critical for 
the design, evaluation, and ongoing health of institutions like churches.”! The qualitative 
research approach used the narrative research design. In narrative research, the researcher 
studies participants’ experiences by asking them to provide stories. This project collected 
stories through journals, group discussions, observations during the sessions, pre-and- 
post-questionnaires, and one-on-one interviews. 

The tools to gauge how the participants responded to the workshop included pre- 
and-post-questionnaires, journals, group discussions, observations, and one-on-one 
interviews. The pre-and-post-questionnaires’ purpose was to measure their awareness of 
stories and how they are used by the participants and their congregation. Both 
questionnaires asked identical questions, allowing the opportunity to compare 
participants’ responses to see evidence of growth or change. 

One of the activities used to practice active listening and to prepare for the RSB 


was the Leader Interview. This exercise used a set of questions adapted from Rev. Dr. 
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Phil Maynard’s Discovering the Possibilities process.” In his exercise, Maynard used six 
questions to discern the impact a church has on individuals in the ministry areas of 
assimilation, worship, discipleship, and service. I adapted four questions to focus on how 
participants have experienced the presence of God or how the church has contributed to 
their faith journey (Appendix C). The questions were provided in the journals, with space 
to record responses. Participants were so engaged in storytelling and listening that very 
few recorded insights. 

Participants were provided journals with five weeks’ worth of writing prompts. 
There were five weekly prompts, and participants were instructed to complete at least 
three. The prompts correlated with the theme of the previous or upcoming session, 
providing participants with chances to reflect or prepare for a session. The reflection 
prompts were data points to discern how the experiences of the workshop were impacting 
participants. The journal prompts and other journal materials are in Appendix C. 

In the journals, participants could provide honest, uninterrupted thoughts and 
insights. Meanwhile, the group discussions allowed me to observe how participants 
responded to the material and the storyboard tool. It also allowed participants to share 
their learning and how it was applied in real-time. The one-on-one interviews were 
conducted via Zoom with those willing to be interviewed. This provided a chance to hear 


what was helpful, and how they envision using the tools in the future. 
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Implementation 

The six-session training was offered to leadership teams from churches in the 
CVD. The participants and subjects for the research were the clergy and lay leaders from 
two churches that chose to participate in the training. Those clergy were asked to recruit 
leaders from their congregation to participate. An additional clergyperson from a third 
church also attended. This third clergyperson, a context associate, was present in a 
pastoral counseling role in the event any story shared story triggered someone. This 
clergyperson fully participated in the workshop. The training was intended to equip 
church leaders to remember what God has done and narrate what God is doing so that the 
leaders will become storytellers of God’s movement. 

Clergy were given an online registration form to fill out with the names and 
emails of their teams. I sent an email to each participant thanking them for their 
willingness to participate, information about the workshop and the date and location of 
the first session. The email explained that the training was the cultivation of the research 
conducted and that their contributions may be included in the final research project. 

In consultation with context associates, Haygood UMC in Virginia Beach was 
chosen as the site because of its central location. The workshop sessions were held six 
weeks between February 20 and April 3, 2023. There was no meeting between sessions 
one and two due to several participants involved in Board of Ordained Ministry 
interviews. A classroom space used for an adult Sunday school class and a women’s 
circle group was our space for the six weeks. The room was set up with tables and chairs 


and decorated seasonally by the adult Sunday school class leader. A television with 
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HDMI capability was in the room, used for a PowerPoint and a TED Talk video. I used 


little technology beyond these mediums because the workshop focused on storytelling. 

The space in which a group gathers and shares stories needs to be hospitable. Dori 
Baker equates this form of hospitality with religious education when she writes, “When 
we lead others into the act of making meaning, intentionally creating spaces where new 
theological awareness emerges, we are about the task of religious education.”> The space 
contributes to the experience of a conflux moment. The atmosphere created made the 
classroom space hospitable beyond the table and chairs. I intentionally welcomed 
everyone and thanked them for participating in my research. In session one, we first 
introduced ourselves, what church we were with, and why we participated in the 
workshop. All the laity shared that they were present because their pastor invited them, 
and they were interested in the topic. One laity truthfully told us she was only willing to 
participate because she knew and trusted me. Her honesty and vulnerability about 
needing to be in a safe space and with someone she trusted broke down barriers anyone 
else had. Her vulnerability sparked trust among the group. After sharing “Remember 
When” stories in Session One, a participant said, “It was fun to hear stories and get to 
know each other better.” The desired safe space had been created. 

Each session opened with the project’s Breakthrough Prayer (Appendix C) in the 
participants’ journals. The participants were encouraged to pray this prayer throughout 
the six weeks. I included a Breakthrough Prayer as part of the project because prayer has 


been an anchor in my spiritual and ministry journey.’ Prayer reflects the narrative a 
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congregation tells itself and others. Nancy Ammerman rightly observed, “What and how 
members pray says a good deal about their understanding of their god.”> How God is 
addressed or what God is asked to do can shed light on the narrative being told. 
Breakthrough Prayer, by design, is a prayer looking up to God and out to where God 
leads. This prayer was meant to anchor myself and the group by focusing on the stories 
God is writing for the participating churches. 

The teaching tools aimed to accommodate different learning styles. The tools used 
included journals, handouts (included in the journals), a PowerPoint presentation, a TED 
Talk video, small group discussions, large group discussions, partner interviews, and a 
sorting activity using index cards. The participants responded well to these tools and used 
them to reflect on and process their learning. The group explored the following in the six 
sessions: 

Session 1: Stories Matter (Introduction, Historical Foundation) 

Session 2: Story Impact (Interdisciplinary Foundation) 

Session 3: Remembering God’s Movement (Biblical Foundation) 

Session 4: Narrating God’s Movement (Theological Foundation) 

Session 5: Movement Stories (Historical/Interdisciplinary Foundation) 

Session 6: God’s Movement (Reflect and Debrief) 

The workshop outline of these six sessions is in Appendix A. 
At the beginning of session one, a context associate handed out the journals and 


assigned a letter to that participant. I did not know which letters were assigned to which 
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participants. All nine participants received a journal. Any journal excerpts will be 
identified as Participant A, Participant B, etc. During the sessions, church teams 
discussed how to apply what they were learning in their ministry contexts. The churches 
will be identified as Church Y and Church Z. 

Participants were asked to fill out a pre-project questionnaire. The questionnaire 
aimed to gauge the participants’ awareness of their understanding of story and how it is 
used by themselves and their congregation. The questionnaire can be found in Appendix 
B. The Breakthrough Prayer was introduced and prayed. Journals were provided and 
introduced. Participants used journals during some sessions and the weeks between 
sessions. The journals contained story prompts for weekly reflections. Journal materials 
can be found in Appendix C. 

Participants were invited to share a “Remember When” story using the prompt, 
“Remember when you first became part of your church. What was that like for you?” 
This activity intended to prompt participants to tell a story, tapping into their memories 
while helping them get to know each other and contribute to the meaning-making of the 
group. After writing in their journals, participants shared their stories in pairs or trios. 
Then, the group debriefed the exercise using a set of reflection questions provided in the 
journals (see Appendix C). 

The second session focused on story impact. A PowerPoint presentation presented 
the impact story has on the brain, what sociologists and organizational behavior scholars 
have learned about how stories are used, and the intersection of storytelling with 
scripture, tradition, and experience. The research from the Interdisciplinary Foundation 


was central to this presentation. A working definition of storytelling to inform, 
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illuminate, and inspire was presented and explored. I shared how Hans Hansen used story 
in a campaign to reduce the number of death penalties in Texas.° There was discussion 
about the difference between presenting information to transfer knowledge and 
presenting the same data through narratives of change. 

The group then viewed Bryan Stevenson’s 2012 TED Talk video and discussed 
Stevenson’s use and impact of stories.’ The intent was for participants to raise their 
awareness and understand a congregational narrative that has a significant impact inside 
and outside the church. Church teams were invited to imagine implications for ministry 
using the question, ““What possible impact could story have on your ministry?” This 
question was a transition to shift from personal stories to congregational stories. 

The third session, Remembering God’s Movement, was designed using research 
from the Biblical Foundation. The session began by preparing the participants for the 
Leader Interviews exercise. The preparation included a presentation about what it means 
to be a story listener, including but not limited to, the importance of active listening. I 
revisited the concept that everyone and every organization communicates a narrative. As 
the district revitalizer, my observation of churches has been that leaders are not aware of 
the narrative being told. All the churches participating were familiar with Breakthrough 
Prayer Initiatives. Telling breakthrough stories was used an example of how what God is 
doing can be missed, because the focus is on a narrative the church is not aware is being 


told. Using this example, we discussed how sharing breakthrough stories of what God is 
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doing as part of the Breakthrough Prayer Initiative can change a church’s story. This 


narrative change shifts mental models, allowing a God-sized new thing to occur. 

The participants interviewed each other in the Leader Interview exercise (see 
Appendix C). The interviewers were asked to record responses from the interviewee in 
his or her journal. After fifteen minutes, I asked the pairs to switch roles. The purpose of 
this activity was twofold. First, to illustrate the importance of story listening. Second, to 
recall memories from the congregation’s past to prepare for the RSB. 

Next, I presented the Biblical Foundation text, Isaiah 43:16-21, by telling the 
story of the exiled Israelites scattered throughout Babylon. This was one of the 
opportunities I used to model compelling storytelling. The prophet used the Exodus 
narrative to remind the Israelites of a story they learned as children. The group discussed 
how effective Second Isaiah’s use of the Exodus narrative was in reminding the exiled 
what God had done so they could see what God was doing in the people’s current reality. 

The RSB tool was introduced (see Appendix E). Church groups worked with the 
tool to create a story recalling a movement of God in the church’s past. Inspired by the 
storyboards that Walt Disney created and used, the tool had six boxes. Under each box 
was a question to guide the group in drafting their story. The RSB and the NSB were 
similar questions, the only difference being the verb tenses. Participants were given the 
option of writing or drawing in their boxes. Most of the groups wrote keywords or 
phrases. For the “Transform” box on the RSB, one person drew a rocket ship blasting off 
toward a cross, representing the church’s transformation. 

Church Y chose to use the storyboard to recall where the church was before the 


revitalization process of Next Level Innovations, of which they launched a Breakthrough 
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Prayer Initiative.’ Church Z was a younger church and chose to return to when they were 
formed due to the merging of two declining UMCs. There was rich discussion within the 
groups as they used the storyboard. The excitement in the small groups flowed into the 
debrief and reflection time as a larger group. For both churches, the tool lifted up the role 
of prayer in their congregation. 

The fourth session, Narrating God’s Movement, was designed using the 
Theological Foundation research. My presentation, which was in the form of a lecture, 
was titled, “To Be Continued . . .” recalling times when a television show would end with 
those three words indicating that the story was not done. I used the theological sources of 
scripture, experience, tradition, and reason to frame the lecture, emphasizing that we are 
the “to be continued” of God’s story. Scripture was the biblical narrative, recalling the 
work of George Lindbeck and using Isaiah 43:16-21 as an example. Experience was 
framed as personal narrative, or the spiritual practice of testimony, reflecting how 
testimony was essential to Phoebe Palmer’s ministry and the Holiness Movement. 
Tradition was discussed as a congregational narrative. The work of James K. A. Smith 
was reflected primarily on how a church’s worship, liturgy, sacraments, and hymns 
communicate a narrative. Finally, reason was presented as discerning how we will act 
with God. We discussed how Latin American base communities’ action-reflection-action 
model was used as an example to discern the following steps to act with God. 

This led to the presentation of the work of two Christian education scholars, Anne 


Streaty Wimberly and Dori Baker. Both scholars’ research used stories in the Christian 


8 Next Level Innovations is a multi-phase revitalization process designed to strengthen healthy 
churches to fulfill their mission to make disciples of Jesus Christ. The process started in the Elizabeth River 
District in 2018. 
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education setting, for Wimberly, the African American church, and Baker with 


adolescent girls. I presented their methodologies as theological reflection tools and how 
they resemble the theological sources of scripture, tradition, experience, and reason. Both 
methodologies include discovering how the story shared links with God’s story. This 
portion of the lecture emphasized that theological reflection on our stories empowers us 
to discover and ensure God’s presence in the story. The purpose of this presentation was 
for leaders to understand how the story of their church is part of the greater, not-yet-done 
redemption narrative of God’s work. 

Afterward, each person was asked to use index cards to write one thing per card 
that represented the best of their congregation. They were allowed to use as many index 
cards as necessary. After the individual work, church teams were asked to look at all the 
index cards together in their church groups and sort them into like piles. The groups were 
given three questions to discuss: “What are the major themes?”, “What does this tell us?” 
and “How are these ministries and practices continuing God’s redemption story?” These 
questions aimed to shift the participants’ mental framing of what the church does to what 
God is doing. The third question was intentionally designed in this placement for a 
conversation about God’s current movement in the church in preparation for the NSB. 

The groups used the sorting activity and the discussion to answer the question, 
“What story is emerging?” Next, the NSB tool was introduced. Like the RSB, this tool 
was to create a story of God’s current movement in their congregations (see Appendix 
D). The storyboard prompts were like the RSB, only in the present tense. After drafting a 


narrate story, there was a time to share and debrief. 
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The fifth session, Movement Stories, used the Historical and Interdisciplinary 
Foundations research. The session started, like the other sessions, praying the 
Breakthrough Prayer. After praying the prayer for five weeks, the lines of the prayer took 
on new meaning. An unplanned conversation about the prayer happened, which led to 
exploring two of the lines more in-depth; “unfolding redemption story you are writing” 
and “join the new movement you are unleashing.” 

The plan was to teach about using stories in movements and begin preparation for 
the MSB. Based on the conversation about the Breakthrough Prayer, it became evident 
that the group needed more time to reflect on the two previous storyboards. I adapted my 
plan to allot time for comparing the storyboards and identifying the emerging story. 
What happened was an organic move to seeing and naming the emerging story from the 
two storyboards. This was initially planned in my outline for session six (see Appendix 
A). asked the groups to reflect on the question, “What do you hope to see in a year at 
your church?” This question was intended to help the participants think about the 
possibilities for future movement with God. One of the participants reframed the question 
in their group by asking, “Where are we being led?” 

The groups reviewed their RSBs and NSBs and looked for common themes. Then, 
considering their hopes for the coming year, they looked for an emerging story based on 
the observed themes. The debrief discussion at the end of the session revealed that the 
adaptations to the session proved to be fruitful as it sparked a plethora of insights. There 
was energy around the room as both churches shared outward-focused possible 


movements. Church Y reflected on reaching a particular neighborhood near the church. 
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Church Z wondered how they could go deeper and expand their current ministries, like 
their food pantry, to engage more new people in God’s story. 

The sixth session, God’s Movement, started with pizza and brownies. The group 
bonded so well that they celebrated the last session together. The session was designed to 
recap the learning and consider how God may move the church forward or what God will 
do. Due to the organic unfolding of session five, I started this session with a recap of the 
workshop to date. I taught using research from the Historical and Interdisciplinary 
Foundations on stories in movements. I recalled how Phoebe Palmer used the practice of 
testimony during the Holiness Movement of the nineteenth century. I also drew from the 
work of Marshall Ganz, a sociologist I was introduced to through the Interdisciplinary 
Foundation research. 

I told Marshall Ganz’s story about being in Mississippi as a college student during 
the Civil Rights Movement and how the experience led him to be involved in social 
movements and ultimately study organized movements.’ Then, I taught about Ganz’s 
teaching on public narrative and how shared action begins with a shared story. This 
presentation aimed to understand how stories contribute to, and are central to, social 
movements and their implication for a spiritual movement. 

Then, I asked the groups to revisit their storyboards and the emerging story they 
discovered in session five. The MSB was introduced by discussing each storyboard block 
one at a time (see Appendix D). After discussing the storyboard, the group worked 


together using the tool to draft a story of future movement with God for their churches 


° Marshall Ganz, “Professor Ganz’s Story of Self,” Resistance School, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=EfsfG3DkSuA &list=PLaT8gjnOmQI2fjCj76sAH1jXwKtlASzjN&inde 
x=4, 
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based on the findings from session five. Time was allotted to share the storyboards, give 
each other feedback, and debrief the experience. Participants filled out a post-project 
questionnaire in the final ten minutes of the session. The same questions from the pre- 
project questionnaire were used to determine any change or growth in the participants. As 
participants left, I collected their journals. 

Participants were given five weeks’ worth of writing prompts in their journals. 
Each week there were five prompts, and participants were asked to choose at least three 
to reflect on. The prompts correlated with the themes for the previous and upcoming 
sessions. The journal prompts are available in Appendix C. At the end of session six, all 
nine participants returned their journals. 

I conducted one-on-one interviews with four participants via Zoom the week 
following the final workshop session. All the participants were sent an email thanking 
them for their participation in the workshop and a Calendy link to schedule an interview. 
Once scheduled, an automated Zoom link was sent to the participants. Six of the nine 
participants were interviewed. The interview questions are contained in Appendix E. The 


participants interviewed will be identified as Interviewees I1, I2, and so forth. 


Summary of Learning 
The causes of decline in a local church are attributed to various factors, including 
population decline and the use of old church growth models. There is yet another, less 
spoken about, contribution to decrease: the failure to see and tell the story of the work of 
God in the church and the community. The problem is that leaders are not telling the 


story of what God has done and is doing in their church, which leads to a lack of 
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awareness of what God will do or future movement with God. The project hypothesized 
that if leadership teams participated in workshops, they would become more aware of the 
power of story, remember what God has done, and narrate what God is doing so that they 
can see what God will do among them and tell the story that becomes a movement. 

Several data collection tools were used to test the hypothesis. An evaluation of the 
data will reveal that the hypothesis was correct. When equipped, church leaders become 
aware and are empowered to lead their congregations in telling God’s story to start a 
spiritual movement. The project data affirmed two anticipated learnings and revealed one 
unexpected learning. I will first discuss the two anticipated learnings, including how the 
data collected supports this conclusion. Then, I will discuss the one unexpected learning 
and how the data collection confirmed this conclusion. 
Learning 1: Raised Awareness 

The first affirmed learning was that the workshop equipped the participants by 
raising their awareness of the use and presence of story and, more importantly, God in the 
story. The first question in the pre-and post-project questionnaire was, “In the space 
below, write down any words or phrases that come to mind when you hear the word 
‘story.”” There were a total of thirty-one words or phrases from the nine participants. The 
responses on the pre-project questionnaire included phrases like “bedtime stories,” 


“make-believe stories,” and “Once upon a time.” Some participants thought about the 
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past with phrases like “personal reflection,” “some retold,” “When I was...,” “events that 
took place in the past,” and “someone’s recollection of an event in time.” As expected, 
the responses to this question revealed the participants’ mental models for or the frames 


used to make sense of the word “story.” I3 told me that when her pastor invited her to the 
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workshop, “I thought we were going to use puppets or something!” The mental models 
that frame the understanding of “story” also set an unspoken frame for the workshop. 
There were only three phrases from the pre-questionnaire that referred to God. 


99 66 


These phrases were “God’s story,” “gospel,” and “learning more about God.” This was 
not surprising, as the participants included three clergy and lay leaders invited by their 
pastors. Yet, the non-God words or phrases from the participants triumphed over God 
language. This changed when the participants took the post-project questionnaire. 

The post-project questionnaire responses to the same question included thirty 
words or phrases from the nine participants. While there were phrases like “fairy tale,” 
“news story,” and “life experience,” many more comments were using God language. 
This included “Bible story” and specific references to stories like “birth story,” “Jesus 
story,” and “redemption.” One participant raised the question, “Is God in it?” In addition, 


99 66. 


phrases like “God moments,” “testimony,” and “sharing how God has imparted our lives 
sharing part of yourself” were included. Multiple participants wrote “movement,” 
reflecting on the teachings from the workshop sessions. 

The workshop sessions raised awareness of God’s placement in thinking about 
story. A mind shift is one of the first steps in being equipped for new ways of being in 
ministry. It is a significant reframing of how someone thinks about a particular topic, 
enabling them to see new possibilities. Interviewee I1 stated in his one-on-one interview, 
“T wish I had more laity to participate. It would help them to understand the power of 


story and how it connects with the mission/vision.” I1 stated that participating in the 


workshop “would help them communicate the mission/vision better and clearer.” This 
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desire for clarity in communication follows a greater awareness of what God has done, is 
doing, and will do. 

The journal prompts provide additional evidence of raised awareness. One of the 
prompts for Week 3 was, “What is one of the most powerful ideas you have learned so 
far from these sessions?” Participant J wrote, 

Sharing the stories of how God is moving in our church is essential to connect 

everyone to being the body of Christ. It’s easy to forget the importance of 

continuing [to share] our histories of how God is moving in the church. New 
people have no knowledge of God’s vision and lead if we don’t share how He has 
moved us to where we are now. 
Participant J acknowledges that telling the stories is “easy to forget” while noting that 
they “connect everyone.” Participant J’s response puts God in the center of the stories 
that need to be shared. The use of “God’s vision” in the response reflects Participant J’s 
awareness of God in the church's story. 

Participant F, answering the same prompt from Week 3, wrote, 

I’ve learned that our stories can change our direction for the future. We can tell 

ourselves that everything is fine, and then we don’t see what needs to change. But 

if we tell stories of people taking chances and doing/trying new things, then our 
story is about a church that is changing and moving forward. Our stories and our 
words create our future. 
Participant F made an early conclusion that the stories we tell in the present impact the 
church's future. What and how a church narrates its current reality determines how the 
church will move with God in the future. As Participant F suggested, the “everything is 
fine” narrative can prevent a church from seeing what God is doing. Yet, as Participants J 


and F show, an awareness that a narrative is being told and is God-centered is required 


before a congregation can change and align with God’s movement. 
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A prompt for Week 4 was, “How can what you’ve learned through these sessions 
be implemented to fulfill your hopes for your church in the next year?” Participant G 
responded, 

These sessions have brought to light that, though we tell stories all the time, in 

every conversation we have, the subject of our stories makes a difference. I am 

going to practice telling more stories about Jesus and how He has affected my life 
and the life of my journey. And how Jesus has a plan for [the church]. 
In acknowledging that stories are told “all the time,” even in our conversations, 
Participant G challenged herself to practice telling stories about the impact of Jesus on 
her life and church. Participant G’s learning that a narrative is constantly being 
communicated raised her awareness of the use of stories in a congregation. 

Another measurement of awareness came from the final question of the 
questionnaires, “How aware are you of your use of stories within the life of the 
congregation?” All nine participants responded to this question. Four pre-project 
questionnaires stated “very,” with one noting, “because it is the pastoral role.” One 
admitted, “I think I am aware of significant stories in the congregation.” Another stated, 
“Stories are an important part of a congregation’s history, but” this participant cautioned, 
“we must be careful that they are stories helpful to the future and not get stuck in the 
past.” The other three indicated they were unaware of the use of stories in the 
congregation, with one stating, “I had not thought about it in this context.” 

As with the first question of the questionnaire, the responses to the last question 
on the post-questionnaire indicated a growth in awareness of how stories are used within 
the congregation's life. However, it should be noted that only seven responses were 


recorded out of the nine participants. At least one participant did not fill out the back of 


the questionnaire. Two participants stated “very,” like the pre-project questionnaire. One 
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person wrote, “Sadly, not as much as I wish.” The other four responses indicated a shift 
in awareness. One wrote, “Pretty aware, but not always. Lots of Jesus stories that I tell.” 
Another participant wrote, “I now feel I have stories to share. I was not aware of the 
importance of stories in the life of the congregation. I’ve learned a lot.” 

This growth of awareness of using the stories in the congregation's life reflects the mental 
models that frame how we make sense of the world. 

The change in awareness is like what Hans Hansen discovered when shifting 
mental models about the death penalty for Texans. The more a narrative was told, the 
greater the awareness that resulted in a mind shift. In this case, six sessions of discussing 
the importance of using stories and practicing placing God in the narrative raised the 
awareness of how stories are used in the life of a congregation. 

Church leaders raised their awareness that they were communicating a narrative 
about their church. They were ready to be equipped with a tool to help them tell God- 
centered stories about their congregations. As the next section will show, the storyboard 
tool empowered church leaders to remember what God has done and narrate what God is 
doing and will do. 

Learning 2: Empowered by the Storyboard Tool 

The second learning refers to using the storyboard tool created to equip and 
empower church leaders to remember and narrate God’s story. The first storyboard, the 
RSB, was introduced in the third session. The groups responded well to using the tool. 
They started right away and asked no questions. They were fully and excitedly engaged. 

When using the RSB, Church Z chose to remember when two churches merged to 


form the current church. When sharing their storyboard with the group, Church Z 
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reflected that while they prayed before and during the merger process, they prayed 


individually, not intentionally or as a congregation. They wondered how their story 
would be different if intentional breakthrough prayer were part of the story. 

Church Y, having gone through a revitalization process beginning in 2018, had 
launched a Breakthrough Prayer Initiative. Church Y used the RSB to tell the story of 
what God had done through the church’s Breakthrough Prayer Initiative. One of the areas 
they reflected on was the breakthrough in having more volunteers participate in a service 
project to feed and care for the homeless. In the past, the church would host a limited 
number of homeless individuals at their church to provide shelter and food. Through the 
intentionality of the Breakthrough Prayer Initiative, when faced with COVID-19 
restrictions, they shifted to going out of the church walls to where the homeless were 
housed and feeding them there. This shift meant they could serve more people, and more 
congregants became involved. They classified this expansion in ministry as a 
breakthrough. They identified that they “prayed for God to lead us” and how God acted. 

As the Biblical Foundation research revealed, memory is significant for 
understanding the identity of the people of God.!° In Isaiah 43, the prophet relies on the 
collective memory of the Exodus to remind the people what God has done so that they 
may see what God is doing in their present. The prophet’s use of a familiar story (the 
Exodus) triggered the brain’s “Remember this” Post-It. Molecular biologist John Medina 
writes, 


When the brain detects an emotionally charged event, the amygdala releases 
dopamine into the system. Because dopamine greatly aids memory and 


'0 Kristin Joachimsen, “Remembering and Forgetting in Isaiah 43, 445, and 46” in New 
Perspectives on Old Testament Prophecy and History: Essays in Honour of Hans M. Barstad, (Leiden, The 
Netherlands: Brill, 2015, 52, ProQuiest Ebook Central. 
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information processing, you could say the Post-it note reads, ‘Remember this!’ 


Getting the brain to put a chemical Post-it note on a given piece of information 

means that information is going to be more robustly processed.!! 

The Remember When and Leader Interview activities were designed to retrieve mental 
Post-it notes. Doing so broke the routine way of thinking about church and ministry. It 
shifted the focus from current woes to what God has done, reframing how the leaders 
viewed the current reality. 

While the RSB asked the leaders to reflect on what God has done, the NSB asked 
them to identify what God is doing in the present. Session four included a naming and 
sorting activity of the ministries and practices representing the congregation's best. The 
groups’ discussion of major themes and the story of what God is doing that they saw 
emerging from this activity prepared them for the storyboard. When the NSB was 
introduced, the energy was slightly different. The participants were still fully engaged; 
however, it took a little more time to narrate what God was doing than to remember what 
God had done. 

In the process of reframing, it takes time for a new narrative to emerge. Religious 
education scholar Terence Copley argues that the storyteller of a religious narrative has 
considerable power, which may result in abuse of the narrative.!* Copley discussed the 
storyteller as editor, re-shaping the Biblical account for relevance. The same concept of 
story editing can apply to a congregation’s narrative. I observed the teams editing the 
current narrative about their churches as they transitioned from the sorting activity to 


using the NSB. 


'! John Medina, Brain Rules, (Seattle, WA: Pear Press, 2008), 80. 


'2 Terence Copley, “The Power of the Storyteller in Religious Education,” Religious Education 
Volume 102, Number 3, (2007): 288-297. 
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The editing paid off, as both teams generated meaningful NSBs. The reframing 


through the RSB empowered the teams to see the current reality differently. Church Y 
realized that they were being led to be more outward-focused. Church Z discovered that 
their food pantry is a source of lots of stories and is one of the areas of their ministry 
where they live into their core value of inclusion. Both church teams’ NSB represented a 
change from an internal to an external perspective. Interviewee [3 said, “The storyboards 
help put things in perspective.” The teams were challenged to focus on God’s actions in 
the church. As the group discussion revealed, God is always breaking through, but, as one 
participant said, “we don’t always recognize or name them.” 

Participant D, reflecting on the NSB, wrote, 

When we were discussing each board — church, need, prayer, God moving, action, 

and transform — we were all in agreement. We are being led outside our walls to 

seek the needs of others — to find out the needs in our community. People are 

stepping up, and we are being guided by the Holy Spirit. We will be writing a new 

breakthrough prayer during the Leadership Board retreat in August. 
The storyboard tools created the space and the means for the leaders of the churches to 
share stories of what God has done and is doing. Interviewee I2 stated, “I really liked the 
storyboards — got us thinking, talking, and sharing.” The leaders were able to see that 
there were similarities in what they saw God doing in their congregations. During session 
four, after using the VSB, the group discussed how the tool helped them think about the 
positive instead of focusing on the negative. After remembering what God had done in 
their churches, leaders were ready to reframe and narrate what God was doing in the 


present. The storytelling activities and the “best of’ sorting exercise contributed to the 


readiness to use the NSB. 
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The teams continued developing their congregations’ stories with the MSB. 
During session five, the church groups compared their remember and narrate boards and 
discussed hopes for the next year. In this activity, Church Y claimed the outward focus 
God was calling them to. This discussion eventually led Church Y to talk about how to 
reach a particular neighborhood in their community. As they reflected on their RSB, I 
asked, “What from your storyboards could help you move forward?” After a few 
moments of silence, the team responded that they would need intentional prayer and a 
willingness to experiment, two common themes from their storyboards. During session 
six, Church Y used the MSB to imagine moving with God to reach a particular 
neighborhood. 

When comparing their remember and narrate boards, Church Z named several 
hopes, including everyone in small groups, expanding the food pantry to include 
educational classes, more community engagement, helping more with the homeless, 
reconciling, and others. A common theme through Church Z’s remember and narrate 
boards was inclusion. Church Z used the MSB to imagine how the church’s food pantry 
could catalyze a spiritual movement incorporating its core value of inclusivity. 

The storyboards allowed church leaders to ensure God was in the narrative while 
drafting their congregation’s story in a new way. When asked, “How do you envision 
using storytelling to generate change in your church?” Interviewee I1 stated that the 
storyboards were “great tools for congregations to discern their story.” I1 added that the 
storyboards could benefit a new pastor as a “helpful guide to common themes and 
trends.” Participant A responded to the journal prompt, “Share the key takeaways from 


the training and how you envision implementing them in your ministry,” by writing, 
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Embracing God’s story and finding our place in God’s story helps us to hear and 
tap into what God is doing. The Remember Storyboard and [Narrate] Storyboard 
can be a particularly helpful tools for discerning key values and vital stories 
during discernment and transitions. 
Participant A’s awareness of a congregation’s use of stories and the need to embrace 
God’s story was strengthened using the storyboards. 

Responding to the same journal prompt, Participant C wrote, “The storytelling 
tool is an incredibly important opportunity to give voice to the past, present, and future. I 
want to use this at our leadership retreat.” This participant found the storyboards to be 
beneficial tools while planning to use them in the future. 

Learning 3 — Listening is a Key Takeaway. 

When interviewees were asked, “What is one key learning you will take away 
from these sessions?” one typical response was the importance of listening. Interviewee 
I3 spent much time reflecting on this, including her hope of “training myself to be a 
better listener.” I3 added, “It broadens and strengthens my ministry.” Interviewee I4 
reflected on having an opportunity to listen to others from the church with a different 
perspective, stating, “It was very helpful to have conversation with other church people’s 
point of view. To cross section the people you talk to, to make sure all the stories are 
being heard.” I4 talked about how worshippers, especially if the church has more than 
one worship service, can place others into “boxes” based on the worship service they 
attend. The experience of having these conversations with people from other “boxes” 
helped I4 see the importance and the need to listen to the stories of others. 


Listening is an obvious competency in storytelling. Rick Rubin writes, 


“Communication moves in two directions, even when one person speaks and another 
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”13 Tf someone is telling a story, someone is listening to that story. Active 


listens silently. 
listening is an indispensable skill that is the foundation of effective communication. 
Active listeners foster trust, empathy, and understanding by fully engaging with the 
speaker and showing genuine interest in their words. 

The importance of listening was introduced during session three. The emphasis 
was on opening ourselves to receive stories and listening for the God-centered stories 
within a congregation. In responding to a week three prompt, “What is one of the most 
powerful ideas you have learned so far from these sessions?” Participant H affirmed this 
learning when writing, “Everyone has a story. Active listening is very helpful and 
essential in hearing someone’s story.” This kind of intentional listening requires setting 
aside the activity of the critical mind that is preparing how to respond. Deep, deliberate 
listening means having no preconceived ideas about the storyteller or the story. 

Participant G wrote in response to the same prompt, 

To listen. To engage in a conversation by simply listening to someone tell their 

story and to enjoy the way they tell it. Perhaps I learned at an early age that 

conversation was successful when a person’s story reminded me of my own 

experience, and I [would] share that. But, although that is true, the flow is [that] I 

sometimes ask more than I should and will be thinking about what I want to say 

while the other person is still speaking. This session taught me to listen. Hear the 
other person, and in doing so, I have enjoyed even more their story. 
Participant G describes how a mental model, a frame of listening, was created as a child. 
The session raised Participant G’s self-awareness of how she listens while encouraging 


her to listen differently. 


Rubin reveals an essential truth about listening when he writes, 


'3 Rick Rubin, The Creative Act: A Way of Being, (New York: Penguin Press, 2023), 111. 
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When a listener is totally present, the speaker often communicates differently. 
Most people aren’t used to being fully heard, and it can be jarring for them.!4 


The experiences from my ministry journey and this project affirm the role of listening in 
storytelling. This understanding of listening is like religious education scholar Nelle 
Morton’s concept of “heard to space.”!> This intentional deep listening creates a sacred 
space between the storyteller and story listener, allowing the narrator to be heard 
meaningfully and profoundly. This type of listening contributes to the meaning-making 
of a group, organization, or church. Dori Baker writes that this practice “affirms God’s 
presence in the act of holy listening.”!® Such a practice and affirmation of God’s presence 
happens in the community. 
Participate D also found the importance of listening a powerful learning, 
reflecting on her experience of being heard to speech. Participate D wrote, 
In the past, I would listen while thinking of ways I could respond. During the 
exercise, | remained silent, did not respond, and the person telling the story was 
allowed time to talk — to share. I know how I felt when I was telling my story and 
was allowed uninterrupted time to talk. Listening really is an art. It is a skill I 
need to work on and improve. I want people to feel comfortable and not rushed 
when sharing their stories with me. 
Participate D describes how the storyteller and story listener can be transformed by 
sharing stories. Participate D felt the power of being heard. It reinforced the importance 
of authentic listening to others. 


Interviewee [3 said, “I really want to hear what God is doing in their lives,” when 


reflecting on becoming a better listener. If I were to lead this workshop again, I would 


'4 Rubin, The Creative Act, 111. 
'S Nelle Morton, The Journey is Home, (Boston: Beacon Press, 1985). 


'6 Baker, Doing Girlfriend Theology, 31. 
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spend more time on the importance of listening. The little bit of time spent on this topic 
in session three had a great impact on participants. While listening to God was included 
in the sessions, when done again, the workshop will include additional, intentional time 


reflecting on and practicing active listening. 


Conclusion 

The research portion of the project revealed the importance of story within an 
organization and the powerful role of story in movements. The research directed me to 
the need for church leaders to remember what God has done and to narrate what God is 
doing as precursors to a spiritual movement. The Biblical foundation showed the 
importance of telling the story of what God has done in the faith community’s past to 
empower the community to see God’s current movement. The power of testimony, telling 
the story of one’s encounter or experience with God, was an important component to the 
Holiness Movement, as the historical foundation revealed. The theological research spoke 
to the reality that God’s redemption story is ongoing and the need to tell God’s story 
continuously. The impact of story to break down the barriers of change, create culture, 
and generate a movement was revealed in the interdisciplinary research. The combination 
of these foundations made a case for church leaders to be equipped in storytelling and 
empowered to tell of God’s movement, past, present, and future, within their 
congregation. 

Each session emphasized ensuring God was in our stories about our churches. 


Participants received this well and reinforced it through the six weeks, reminding each 
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other to place God in the narrative. This small, simple shift in how we think about God’s 


movement within our churches was powerful for many participants. 

The storyboard tools proved an effective way to discern and draft a narrative of 
God’s past and current movements. The excitement for the storyboards was contagious, 
with participants thinking about other ways to use them. When the RSB was introduced, 
one pastor said she wanted to use it with another group in the church. The tool focused 
the leaders on God’s action in their churches. It was a tool to contribute to the mind shifts 
needed for a new narrative. 

The data collection was easy. All participants were actively engaged throughout 
the six weeks and turned in their journals at the conclusion. It took time to sort through 
the questionnaires, interviews, and journal responses. However, the data confirmed that 
intentional training in storytelling raised leaders’ awareness of the use of story and God’s 
placement in the stories we tell. It reinforced the concept that story has an important role 
in continuity with the past while changing for the future. The stories of what God has 
done link to the stories of what God is doing, which links to future movement with God. 

Future versions of this workshop will need to include more pump priming for the 
Narrate and Movement Storyboards. I would include a guide to the storyboard tools with 
prompts to help teams consider each of the blocks on the storyboards. This would be 
especially helpful for the RSB and the MSB. The art of listening was a key takeaway for 
participants. Future workshops would benefit from additional time spent practicing active 
listening and training participants to listen for God in the shared stories. I thought a future 
version of this workshop would be a day-long session. However, after experiencing the 


six weeks, a small group or retreat setting would be more appropriate. This would give 
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participants time to journal throughout the retreat, add worship opportunities, and 


additional time for story sharing and listening. 

I would also like to see more churches participate. I invited five churches to have 
a mix of different ministry contexts. However, only two replied yes. I am grateful for the 
two churches and those who participated. In addition, I would add a six-month follow-up 
with the teams to see what a difference the training had on their leadership. 

I am thrilled and excited about what God has in store for this project. The lay 
participants left me with great hope that leaders can shift their mental models by placing 
God in the center of their church’s story and hope that leaders can lead their 
congregations to move with God. Church Y and Church Z completed the workshop and 
discerned God leading their churches outward. They connected this future step through 
their Remember and Narrate Storyboards, resulting in continuity as they embrace change. 
The leaders completed the workshop with a clearer sense of what God has done and is 


doing, and are prepared to act and move with God to reach outward. 
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Session |: Stories Matter 
Date: February 20, 2023 
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Time Activity Materials Needed 
20min | Welcome & Introduction to Project 
10 min _| Pre-Project Questionnaire Questionnaire copies 
20 min | Introduce Breakthrough Prayer & how it 
will be used in the project 
10 min __| Introduce Journals Journals 
30min | Remember when you first started Journals 
coming to this church, what was that 
like for you? Share in pairs. 
20min | Debrief the experience (record main Newsprint & marker 
themes) 
10min | Explain Journal Story Prompts — Journals 
Closing Prayer 
Session 2: Story Impact 
Date: March 6, 2023 
Time Activity Materials Needed 
10min __| Welcome & Breakthrough Prayer 
40 min_ | Teaching: Why Story? Intersection of | | PowerPoint slides 
scripture, tradition, experience, and 
reason 
10min __| Definition of storytelling 
30 min | Example: Impact of Story Stevenson TED Talk 
Laptop/TV/HMDI 
10min | Debrief the video 
10min | Holy Imagining — What possible 
impacts does story have on your 
ministry? 
10min _| Debrief & Closing Prayer 
Session 3: Remembering God’s Movement 
Date: March 13, 2023 
Time Activity Materials Needed 
10min __| Welcome & Breakthrough Prayer 
20 min __| Story Listening 
30min | Leader Interviews — leaders interview Journals 
each other using provided questions 
20 min __| Introduce the Storyboard tool handout 
30 min _ | Remember Storyboard 
10min | Debrief & Closing Prayer 


Session 4: Narrating God’s Movement 
Date: March 20, 2023 
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Time Activity Materials Needed 
10min _| Welcome & Breakthrough Prayer 
30min _ | Teaching: To Be Continued (God’s 
Redemption Story) 
10min | Individual Activity: Name 3-5 ministries | Index cards 
or practices that represent the best of 
your congregation 
20 min | Church Teams Discussion: What are the 
major themes? What does this tell us? 
How are these ministries/practices 
continuing God’s story? 
15 min _| What story is emerging? 
30 min __| Narrate Storyboard Handout 
5 min Debrief and Closing Prayer 
Session 5: Movement Stories 
Date: March 27, 2023 
Time Activity Materials Needed 
10min | Welcome & Breakthrough Prayer 
20 min_| Review Narrate Storyboard Narrate Storyboards 
15 min_| Story Sharing 
15 min | Review Storyboards Previous Storyboards 
30 min _| Teaching: Stories in Movements 
20 min | Name what you hope to see in a year at 
your church 
10 min_| Debrief & Closing Prayer 


Session 6: God’s Movement 
Date: April 3, 2023 


Time Activity Materials Needed 

10min _ | Welcome & Breakthrough Prayer 

20 min | Compare hopes to Remember & Narrate | Previous Storyboards 
Storyboards 

20 min _ | What story is emerging? 

30 min | Movement Storyboard Handout 

10 min_ | Story Sharing 

10 min _| Post-Project Questionnaire Questionnaire copies 

10 min_| Debrief & Closing Prayer 
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PRE-PROJECT 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


In the space below, write down any words or phrases that come to mind when 
you hear the word "story." 


How often do you tell stories? What kind of stories do you tell? 


What are the stories most often told in your congregation? 


PRE-PROJECT 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


What are ways you experience stories in congregational life? 


How aware are you of your use of stories within the life of the congregation? 


Other Information 
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POST-PROJECT 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


In the space below, write down any words or phrases that come to mind when 
you hear the word "story." 


How often do you tell stories? What kind of stories do you tell? 


What are the stories most often told in your congregation? 


POST-PROJECT 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


What are ways you experience stories in congregational life? 


How aware are you of your use of stories within the life of the congregation? 


Other Information 
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PRE/POST-PROJECT QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONSES 


In the space below, write down any words or phrases that come to mind when you hear 
the word “story.” 


Pre-Project Questionnaire 


Post-Project Questionnaire 


Journey 

Passed down 

God’s story 

Bedtime stories 

Make believe stories 

Fairy tales 

Excuse stories 

Getting to know someone 
Gaining insight and wisdom 
Learning more about God 
Helping and celebrating 

Gospel 

Narrative 

Imagination 

Plot, theme, character (H.S. English 
vibes) 

Personal reflection 

Humorous encounter 

Some retold 

Pleasant or not so pleasant memory 
Something of interest 

When I was. . . 

Once upon a time 

Have you heard about... 

Hey — know what? 

Sharing 

Bonding 

Events that took place in the past. 
Someone’s recollection of an event in 
time. 

Life situations 

Informative 

Teach - learn 


Movement 

People 

Passion 

Fairy tale 

News story 

Jesus story 

A good story 

Telling a story 

Bible story 

Birth story 

Memories 

Is God in it? 
Before/during/after 

On the lookout for breakthroughs 
Can stagnate us 

Can move us forward 
Narrative 

Redemption 

Movement 

Reflection 

Life experience — personal 
reflection/fond or unhappy memories 
to share because it’s needed 
Other’s lives 

Guideline for life 

God moments 

Testimony 

Sharing 

Listening 

A snap shot in time 
Someone’s thoughts about 
Sharing how God has imparted our 
lives sharing part of yourself. 
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How often do you tell stories? What kind of stories does you tell? 


Pre-Project Questionnaire 


Post-Project Questionnaire 


I tell stories all the time. I often am 
using stories to reinforce a point or 
argument. I try to tell stories that are 
affirming of people. 

Good question. I don’t know. 
Probably daily because life is a story. 
I teach the Bible story at VBS 

At least weekly — sermons 

Very often. Mostly fond memories — 
past experiences, adventures. 
Sometimes fiction, good imagination 
Every day — I tell stories of situations 
at where I worked or life experiences 
if asked 

Almost every day. Mostly 
relationship stories or stories to help 
illustrate a point. 

All the time — stories about family, 
stories about church, stories about 
events, stories about work. 

Stories to help others. 

Real life situations 

As often as necessary — to help others 


I feel like I tell stories all the tie. 
Funny stories, histories, 
lesson/parables. 

Every day probably multiple times. 
All kinds. . .J like funny stories and 
stories that illustrate a point. 

I tell stories all the time. About me, 
my family, how God is moving in my 
life. About what I’ve learned, my 
mistakes, about common things that 
bind us together and about things that 
set me apart. 

Daily; life, Jesus, How God’s story 
connects with my story, community’s 
story. 

Stories come up in most of my 
conversations. Childhood — church 
family members — connect ex- 
[unreadable] one the topics of my 
stories. 

I tell stories all the time. About my 
life, raising kids, being a single mom, 
church — all of these with the hopes to 
help others. 

All the time. I like to include a Jesus 
story within the story to help illustrate 
the meaning. I also love to tell stories 
of things that happened in the past. 
All the time! I tell stories about work, 
church, home, kids — all things! 

I will tell a story when I feel it can 
help someone; stories of my life — 
obstacles I’ ve overcome 
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What are the stories most often told in your congregation? 


Pre-Project Questionnaire 


Post-Project Questionnaire 


The Merger 

Our story in COVID 

Stories of individuals sharing in 
ministry 

Stories about people and things. 
Of the lives of our members. 
Stories of how we’ve encountered 
Jesus. 

Stories about everyday life. 
Remember the time when... 

A story about a saint 

Family stories 

Stories of the Bible 

Work experiences 

Kids tell EVERYTHING in story 
form 

Older congregants talk about in 
“their” day. 

Witnessing stories or illustration 
stories. 

The most popular stories of the Bible 
— birth and death story. Unknown or 
unfamiliar stories of people in the 
Bible. 

Stories of the community. 

What our community needs 


Their story, My story, Our stories, 
Jesus’ stories, God’s stories 

“The men under the tree” story, 
people leaving, and the good ole 
days. 

Stories about what happened before — 
reasons why we don’t change. And 
stories about what God has done and 
is doing in our lives. 

Stories about breakthroughs are 
somewhat more prevalent among 
some groups. Also, “how that 
changed with COVID!” 

Most stories in my church are about 
personal experience, however, we do 
share what God does in own lives and 
how His presence is working in our 
individual lives and the life of the 
church. 

It used to be how things were always 
done, now its about what God is 
doing through us. 

Stories about how things used to be. 
Stories about how God is moving and 
changing things. 

Jesus story of birth, crucifixion, 
stories about history of church and 
people who used to be here. 

Stories of Haygood’s history, 
members who came before — founders 
of winter shelter, chapel, preschool 
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What are ways you experience stories in congregational life? (One did not answer on the 
post-project questionnaire. ) 


Pre-Project Questionnaire 


Post-Project Questionnaire 


Telling stories 
Learning testimony and sharing life 


God’s story through reading scripture. 


The message 

With the kids 

Informally with members of the 
congregation 

Story time in VBS 

People sharing stories about someone 
after the person has died or while on 
death’s bed. 

Stories of the past can ground to the 
future not yet revealed. 

In sharing time together 

Over the phone 

Sometimes through letters 

When we have small group we talk 
about our life. I love listening to 
people talk about how God is in their 
life. 

In Bible studies or youth group. 
Stories of events that transformed the 
church. Stories of people who have 
graced the halls of the church that 
might be passed away or moved on. 
Stories related to Jesus and His 
teachings. 

Put into practice stories — words of 
the Bible 


Hearing people’s stories, Telling 
stories, Heartbreaking stories and 
Stories of healing and recovering 
Right now lots of stories about how 
things should be and how things were. 
Through testimonials. By talking to 
people. When we’re in ministry 
together. When we’re serving 
together. 

Over informal meals; in worship; as 
people share about the future. 

In conversation, music 

I have been living some of them and 
am so happy to have the opportunity 
to listen to others stories. 

Small group time. 

When I hear stories from women I 
look to as mentors; I enjoy hearing 
the church’s history — so we can move 
forward 
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How aware are you of your use of stories within the life of the congregation? (One did 
not answer on the post-questionnaire.) 


Pre-Project Questionnaire 


Post-Project Questionnaire 


I think I am aware of significant 
stories in the congregation. 

Not very aware. 

I had not thought about it in this 
context. 

Very — because it is the pastoral role 
Very aware. 

Veryish aware. 

Very 

Stories are an important part of a 
congregation’s history — but we must 
be careful that they are stories helpful 
to the future and not get stuck in the 
past. 

Not really sure 


I intentionally set apart time in 
worship for sharing stories and 
ministries that have an impact. 
Pretty aware, but not always. Lots of 
Jesus stories that I tell. 

I wasn’t aware before this workshop. 
But now I am much more aware. 
Very — and more so about their 
potential to help write a new future. 
Very aware — I love to hear stories 
about other people. 

Sadly, not as much as I wish. 

I now feel I have stories to share — I 
was not aware of the importance of 
stories in the life of the congregation 
— I’ve learned a lot. 


Other Information 


Pre-Project Questionnaire 


Post-Project Questionnaire 


I am listening to “Surrender” by Bono 
right now and it is a fabulous example 
of making stories meaningful. 


I’ve really enjoyed this workshop and 
I’ve learned so much. 
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Breakthrough Prayer 


Holy God, Author of Life, awaken us to the unfolding 
redemption story you are writing. Grant us the 
boldness to step forward to join the new movement 
you are unleashing for us and our churches. Amen. 


Story Prompt 


REMEMBER WHEN YOU FIRST BECAME A PART OF YOUR 
CHURCH. WHAT WAS THAT LIKE FOR YOU? 
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STORY REFLECTION 


What was this experience like for you? 


What was it like to just listen to someone share their story? 


What was it like to have someone listen to yourshare your story? 
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REFLECTION, CONT. 


Did you learn anything new? 


What common themes did you hear? 


Additional notes: 


Leader Interview 


WHAT ATTRACTED YOU TO THIS CONGREGATION? 


TELL ME ABOUT A TIME WHEN YOU FELT YOUR CONGREGATION THE MOST 
ALIVE? 


DESCRIBE A WORSHIP EXPERIENCE WHERE YOU KNEW YOU WERE IN THE 
PRESENCE OF GOD. WHAT IMPACT DID THAT EXPERIENCE LEAVE ON YOU? 


HOW HAS YOUR EXPERIENCE WITH THIS CONGREGATION IMPACTED YOUR 
LIFE AS A DISCIPLE? 
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Week 1 Journal Prompts: 


1. 


Zi 


Tell a story about a breakthrough moment in your spiritual life. 
Tell a story about how the church has helped you fall in love with Jesus. 
What is something you want your church to be remembered for? What 


impact would that have on you, the church, and the community? 


4. Before Jesus, I used to . But now I 

5. Tell a story about when someone took you and your gifts seriously. 
Week 2 Journal Prompts: 

1. Share the impact others’ stories have had on your life and faith. 


2. 


Si 


4. 


2: 


Where did you see God at work in your life this week? 
What is the story the community tells about your church? 
What’s the greatest impact the church has had on your faith? 


Where have you seen God breaking through in your church? 


Week 3 Journal Prompts: 


1. 


2 


Where do you see God breaking through in your church? 

What is one of the most powerful ideas you have learned so far from these 
sessions? 

Tell a story about something that represents the best of your congregation. 
How is your church part of the ongoing story of God’s redemption? 

Share about your experience with the Leader Interview exercise. What 


was it like to talk about your church in this way? 


Week 4 Journal Prompts: 
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1. What do you hope to see at your church in a year? 

2. How can what you’ve learned through these sessions be implemented to 
fulfill your hopes for your church in the next year? 

3. How do you hope God will breakthrough in the next three years? 

4. Share how you imagine God leading your church from where you 
currently are to the breakthrough you imagined. 

5. Tell how you are inspired to change. 

Week 5 Journal Prompts: 

1. How is God moving in your church? 

2. Describe your congregation’s response to God’s movement. How do you 
feel about this response? 

3. Share the key takeaways from the training and how you envision 
implementing them in your ministry. 

4. How has your understanding of God’s story changed? 


5. What excites you about what God is doing in and through your church? 
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REMEMBER STORYBOARD 


——_ 
* Church: What was happening in Need: What was the internal or * Prayer: What breakthrough did 
the life of the church? external goal? you pray for? 


JL JL 


God Moved: How did God Action: How did the church move Transform: How was the 
breakthrough? with God? church/community transformed? 
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NARRATE STORYBOARD 


ee 
a Church: What is happening in the Need: What are the internal or * Prayer: What breakthrough are 
life of the church? external goals? you praying for? 


JL JL 


* God Moving: How is God breaking Action: How is the church Transform: How is the 
through? responding to God's church/community being 
breakthrough? transformed? 
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MOVEMENT STORYBOARD 


ee 
* Called: Who are the people you are Need: What are their needs or x* Prayer: What breakthrough are 
called to be in ministry with? concerns? you praying for? 


JL JL 


* God Moving: What breakthrough is Tools: What are the resources * Action: How can you work with 
God revealing to you? available to you? God and the people to achieve this 
breakthrough? 
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One-on-One Interviews 
1. Tell us how these workshops have helped you grow in your faith. 
2. Tell us how these workshops have helped you grow as a leader. 
3. What is one key learning you will take away from these sessions? 
4. Do you consider yourself a storyteller? How has that changed because of these 
sessions? 
5. How do you envision using storytelling to generate change in your church? 
6. What changes to the process would you recommend? 


7. Is there anything else you would like to share? 
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